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BETWEEN ISSUES 





Privacy AND Prejupice: Is it ever proper or desirable to 
hedge the right of privacy with restrictions? The question 
was cast into relief by the revelation two weeks ago that the 
internationally famous West Side Tennis Club of Forest 
Hills, New York, had refused membership to the son of 
United Nations Under Secretary Ralph J. Bunche because 
he is a Negro. Ironically, the announcement came just a few 
days before the 50th anniversary convention of the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored People, which 
opened with a catalogue of the civil rights progress achieved 
in this half-century. (See Alfred Baker Lewis’ article, “Fifty 
Years of the NAACP,” NL, June 29.) 

There is, of course, no gainsaying this progress, and Dr. 
Bunche and Roy Wilkins, NAACP executive secretary, were 
quite right to place the Tennis Club slight in perspective: 
A Negro’s exclusion from club membership is obviously not 
comparable to the egregious legal and moral wrong of his 
deprivation of the right to vote or to receive an equal educa- 
tion with whites. Nevertheless, the snub to Bunche is sym- 
holic of the widespread residues of genteel white Anglo- 
Saxon social discrimination practiced by private clubs. 

A club’s right of privacy is an extension of the privacy of 
the living room, and as Wilkins put it, “Nothing in the 
Constitution says people can’t get together and make jackass 
rules for themselves.” By the same token, the public has a 
right, even a duty, to make an issue of such rules in certain 
circumstances, which we believe apply in this instance. 

These “jackass rules” prevail at all the fancy athletic 





clubs, and they’re welcome to them. But Forest Hills has a 
special status as the perennial site of the U.S. national and 
Davis Cup matches, which attract the tennis stars and the 
attention of the whole world. The Club points out, in its 
own defense, that it does not prevent Negro players (for 


example, Althea Gibson, the national and Wimbledon 
women’s champion) from participating in the matches, which 
is damn white of the Club. The colored person, in other 
words, can entertain for us, but he can’t share our privileges. 

This scandalous derogation of their dignity must surely 
be resented by such athletes as Miss Gibson, or Alex Olmedo, 
the Peruvian of partly Indian origin who won at Wimbledon 
and who almost single-handedly returned the Davis Cup to 
the U.S. last year, or Ramanathan Krishnan, the champion 
of India who beat Olmedo in Sweden a couple of weeks ago, 
The club has now reversed itself on Bunche, which is wel- 
come news. It remains to be seen whether this is more than 
a token, and whether the prejudicial rules that obtain at all 
clubs which sponsor international athletic meets will also 
be disavowed. 

The answer to our original question, then, ought to be 
fairly obvious. There is no law which can root out prejudice 
as such, no law which can force these “gentlemen” to ex- 
punge its reflections from the rules of their clubs—nor would 
we advocate such a law. But prudence, patriotism and “a 
decent respect to the opinions of mankind” ought to persuade 
them to take the jackass out of their rules. And_ public 
opinion can help nudge them. 
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ene Achmed Sukarno’s ab- 


rogation earlier this month of 





Indonesia’s 1950 provisional Consti- 
tution and his revival of the 1945 
Constitution, under which his powers 
are greatly expanded, has upset 
Asians who fear the rise of dictator- 
ships in their countries. The Presi- 
dent was motivated by his concept 


of “Guided 


ponents regard this as a basic viola- 


Democracy.” His op- 


tion of genuine democracy and the 
chief 


tarianism. Sukarno and his support- 


instrumentality of authori- 
ers, on the other hand, believe Guid- 
ed Democracy is necessary for bailing 
Indonesia out of its difficulties. 

Sukarno developed the concept 
soon after his 1956 trips to Soviet 
Russia and Red China, where he was 
deeply impressed by the “efficiency” 
of the Communist regimes. His feel- 
ing at the time was dramatically 
symbolized by his famous dictum: 
“Bury the political parties.” 

Now, it is certainly true that the 
political parties have played a highly 
unproductive, obstructive and dis- 
ruptive role since Indonesia’s inde- 
pendence. With some 26 or 27 
parties on the scene, the inter- and 
intra-party bickerings and scramble 
for power were frenetic. And it is 
not surprising that such develop- 
ments generated corruption and the 
progressive softening of the social 
ideals that underlay the struggle for 
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Harry GotpBerc, who has lived in 
Indonesia. is with the AFL-CIO 
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By Harry Goldberg 


independence. The parties have sub- 
ordinated the interests of the country 
to the narrow interests of their or- 
ganizations and their leaders. If most 
of the parties were to disappear, it 
would be a contribution to the coun- 
try’s political stability. But Sukarno’s 
espousal of Guided Democracy has 
had deeper and more questionable 


® 


SUKARNO: FOUR LEGS FOR 


THREE 


purposes than legitimate criticism of 
the parties. 

The concept has had a shifting 
history. Originally, its most startling 
point was Sukarno’s insistence that 
Communists be included in_ the 
Cabinet and the National Advisory 
Council, the two institutional innova- 
tions he proposed. “A horse can’t 





Asian democratic leaders fear President Sukarno's revival of 1945 Constitution and 


his policy of Guided Democracy will lead to an authoritarian regime 


Indonesias New Rule 


stand on three legs,” he explained at 
the time. The reference was to the 
“Big Three” parties—the Nationalists 
(PNI) and the two large Moslem 
parties, the Masjumi and the Nah- 
datul Ulama (NU). 

The proposal to make the Com- 
munist party (PKI) a “fourth leg” 
startled the country, which still had 
bitter memories of the Communists’ 
attempted putsch at Madiun in 1948. 
The resulting uproar forced Sukarno 
into a partial retreat, and he dropped 
the idea of including outright Com- 
the Cabinet—although 


there were some well-known fellow 


munists in 


travelers in it. He limited himself to 
including Communists in the NAC. 

At the same time, Sukarno pro- 
posed that the NAC include “func- 
tional groups”—representatives of 
the workers, farmers, intellectuals, 
women, etc. It is not to be wondered 
at that, through these means, Commu- 
nists, who are always more active 
than any other element, got some of 
their representatives in. 

Two things stand out about these 
two new bodies: (1) 
were all hand-picked by Sukarno, 
thus beginning the process of per- 


its members 


sonal decision and control which is 
inseparable from an authoritarian 
approach; (2) for all practical pur- 
poses, the power of suggesting, in- 
itiating and deciding on policies was 
now lodged in the hands of these two 
newly appointed “committees,” with 
Parliament effectively by-passed. 

It was not very long, however, be- 
fore some political leaders began to 





be worried by the greatly increased 
Communist strength, as registered in 
the 1957 local elections from which 
the PKI emerged as the strongest 
party on the most populous island, 
Java. Furthermore, a rift developed 
between the PKI and the PNI, re- 
placing their unprecedented amia- 
bility in the honeymoon days of the 
Ali Sastroamidjojo Cabinet in 1955 
and 1956, during which period Com- 
munist growth was stimulated. This 
increasing dissatisfaction was reflect- 
ed in a reshuffle of Sukarno’s personal 
Cabinet which somewhat decreased 
the power of the pro-Communist ele- 
ments in it. The second national elec- 
tion, originally scheduled for 1959, 
was also postponed, since the Com- 
munists, with their greatly increased 
strength, would undoubtedly have 
won it had it been held. 

In the meantime, all the accumu- 
lated economic and political dissatis- 
factions—of which Guided Democ- 
racy was not the least important 
cause—finally led to the formation 
of the rebel government at Padang. 
Sumatra, in February 1958. This in 
turn led to the Civil War and the 
strengthening of the semi-military 
dictatorship, with the Army, under 


Abdul 


granted emergency powers which it 


General Haris Nasution. 
still exercises today. 


Sukarno, meanwhile, was _pre- 
paring the ground, in consultation 
with the Cabinet and the NAC, for 
the presentation of his latest. defini- 
of Guided 
Democracy, which he has just done 
by his decree of July 5. He had al- 
ready announced its content in a 
speech in Jogjakarta on February 20: 
“We must return to the Constitution 
of 1945, and simultaneously enforce 
the laws on simplification of the 
political party system and amend the 
1953 General Election laws for the 
participation of the ‘functional 
groups’ in the House of Representa- 
tives.” Now he hopes that the Con- 
stitution will be put into effect by 
August 17, 1959, which is Indonesian 
Independence Day, so that, “On the 
day of the 14th Anniversary of the 


tive institutionalization 


Independence Proclamation, the Pres- 
ident may be able to say: “The Re- 
public of Indonesia has been restored 
to the unity of the Independence 
Proclamation of 1945,’” 

These general statements require 
some concrete explanation. First, the 
return to the 1945 Constitution, a 
provisional one until the legal in- 
ternational recognition of Indonesian 
sovereignty four years later, was de- 
sired by Sukarno because of the sub- 
stantial executive powers granted 
under it to the President. Sukarno 
had always chafed under his consti- 
tutional limitations long before the 
present troubles in Indonesia began. 
In personal conversations with this 
writer some years ago, he had com- 


plained of his being a “French- 


NASUTION: EMERGENCY POWERS 


figurehead” type of President, instead 
of an American-style President with 
substantial executive powers. 
Secondly, as regards representation 
of the “functional groups” in the 
House of Representatives, 50 per 
cent of the members were to be 
elected at an unspecified future time, 
and 50 per cent were to be appointed 
from the so-called functional groups. 
Thirty-five of the appointive quota 
would be composed of representatives 
of the Armed Forces, to be distributed 
as follows: 15 for the Army, 7 for 
the Navy, 7 for the Air Force, 3 for 


the Police and 3 for various other 
groups (Veterans, Village 
Guards, etc.). 

Few details are about 
Sukarno’s future plans. But as of his 
February pronouncement, it seems 
that the Constitution of 1945 will not 
be exactly copied. For instance, that 


such 


available 


Constitution provided for a sort of 
Senate upper house (People’s Con. 
sultative Assembly) in addition tp 
the House of Representatives. It was 
indicated that the present unicameral 
arrangement would be maintained, 
However, the Constitution’s provision 
for a Supreme Consultative Council 
was also to be kept. In fact, it is 
quite similar to the present National 
Advisory Council. It is expected that 
the present NAC under its Deput 
Director, Roeslan Abdulgani (Sukar. 
no, of course, is the Director), wil 
become the new SCC. The President 
will also appoint his 
Cabinet. 

Under the protective umbrella o/ 
the slogan, “Return to the 1% 
Sukarno 
legalize the two radical innovations 
of the of Guided 
Democracy: the personal Cabine 
and the NAC, which so enhanced his 
political power. Interestingly enough 
the 1945 though i 
granted the substantia 


personal 


Constitution,” seeks to 


older version 


Constitution, 
President 
powers, was concerned about thei 
possible abuse and specifically spellel 
out his limitations in __ relatio 
to both the Consultative Assembl 
and the Chamber of Representative: 

“The Consultative Assembly exe: 
cises supreme state power, wheres 
the President has the function @ 
giving effect to state policy dete 
mined, as regards general orienlt 
tion, by the Consultative Assembl: 
The President is appointed by t 
Consultative Assembly and is stb 
ordinate to and answerable to th 
Consultative Assembly. . . . He # 
wholly subject to the authority ¢ 
the Consultative Assembly. 

“Although not answerable to th 
Chamber 
President does not dispose did# 
The 


of Representatives, 


torial powers. 
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must give full consideration to the 
views of the Chamber of Representa- 
tives. .. - The position of the Cham- 
ber of Representatives is firmly es- 
tablished. . . . The Chamber cannot 
be dissolved by the President.” 

The intention of the 1945 Consti- 
tution to limit the President’s powers 
js therefore quite clear, but it will 
be completely side-tracked under 
Sukarno’s new plan. With 50 per cent 
of its members to be appointed—and 
in the last analysis, Sukarno will have 
the deciding voice in their choice— 
Parliament will obviously be in a 
much weakened position, and prac- 
tically docile vis-d-vis Sukarno. With 
the Consultative Assembly (which 
was specifically stated to be the 
“supreme state power” in the 1945 
Constitution) out of the way, with 
Sukarno appointing the Cabinet, the 
Supreme Consultative Council and 
50 per cent of Parliament, his power 
will be enormous. 

Susarno desires to overcome the 
political muddle created by the ple- 
thora of parties by reducing their 
influence. But the “cure” he pro- 
poses is worse than the disease. For 
—leaving aside the rather uneasy 
dual-power relationship of Sukarno 
and Nasution, a serious problem in 
itself—Guided repre- 


sents an enormous step forward on 


Democracy 


the road toward authoritarian con- 
trol. 

The argument will frequently be 
heard that Asian problems ought not 
be viewed through the distorting 
lenses of Western liberal democracy, 
that Asian countries do not have to 
model themselves slavishly on West- 
ern forms, that there are other forms 
of democracy, that Guided Democ- 
racy is a specific Indonesian form. 

The best answer to this line of 
reasoning comes from a_ respected 
leader of Asia, Pandit Pant, the 
Home Minister of India. In a recent 
address, he said: “In the newly 
awakened Asian and African coun- 
tries, democratic ideals are being put 
to their severest test. Political free- 
dom from foreign domination and 
colonial exploitation had come amidst 
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ow 


SEEKING OUT REBELS: 'GUIDED DEMOCRACY CAN NEVER BIND INDONESIA’ 


social and economic poverty. There 
is today in these countries what has 
been aptly called ‘the revolution of 
rising expectations.’ One 
after another has passed into authori- 
tarian rule in the guise of ‘Controlled 
Democracy,’ ‘Guided Democracy,’ 
etc. The result is the same: negation 
of democracy. [Italics mine—H.G. ] 
Its very nature compels it to sup- 
press one freedom after another and 
to stop criticism. . . . Every dictator- 
ship, whether it claimed to be a dic- 
tatorship of the poor or the rich, 
is in the ultimate analysis the direc- 
tion of the lives of the many by a 
few who constitute themselves as the 


country 


” 


chosen class or race... . 

Guided Democracy can never bind 
Indonesia’s wounds and bring its 
divided sections together. It can only 
make those divisions deeper and the 
developing hatreds more ineradicable. 


The country is at the lowest eco- 
nomic ebb in its history. Solid cur- 
rency reserves are incredibly low, 
much below the safety point, and are 
dwindling steadily every day. The 
people are losing confidence in the 
national currency, as shown by the 
inflated black market 
prices for the rupia. 
Prices are rising steadily, real wages 
are falling 
misery to the point of starvation is 
growing apace. No wonder the PKI 
watches the developments with satis- 
faction and is waiting quietly behind 
the scenes to exploit to its advantage 
the inevitable reaction. 


enormously 
Indonesian 


proportionately, social 


If ever there were a time when 
Sukarno needed the saving grace of 
objective statesmanship, it is now. 
Unfortunately, he has chosen a course 
which threatens to perpetuate the In- 
donesian tragedy. 








BOHN 


HAD NEVER HEARD of the town 
| of Belvidere. It lies in one of 
the dimples of the Northern Illinois 
prairie on the edge of Wisconsin. 
We found it because we were tired 
of the turnpike; someone in our 
car said: “Let’s get out of here and 
go somewhere where we can see 
people and towns and cattle.” After 
an hour or two spent rolling past 
herds of Holsteins quietly and un- 
suspiciously chewing their cuds, we 
came to Belvidere. 

It might just as well have been in 
any other moderately prosperous 
Northern state. The chief artery of 
travel and trade was appropriately 
called Main Street. It was dignified 
and thrown into deep shade by a 
row of giant elms on one side and 
equally impressive ancient maples 
on the other. 

The next day was Sunday. The 
sun was shining, the birds were sing- 
ing—and never was the wide world 
more inviting. I had everything to 
make life perfect except a Sunday 
paper. So I had a motive for strolling 
down the middle of a town as fresh, 
as capable of surprises, as if it had 
been just created. 

I saw first that the magnificent 
trees which we had noted the evening 
before had sent out such mighty 
roots that the ancient sidewalks were 
heaved and humped all out of shape. 
Then it began to dawn upon me 
that the places which I was passing 
were of an old and upper-class sort. 
The houses had the size and solemnity 
of Victorian houses. They had great 
porches, gables and porte-cocheres. 
The trees had grown to such propor- 
tions that place after place was deep 





THE HOME FRONT 


By William E. Bohn 


The Old Man 
Of Belvidere 


in aristocratic shade. Evidently at 
some time in the past there had been 
prosperity and freedom to indulge 
tastes for architecture and decora- 
tion. Now the town was slowly 
running down. 

In the meantime, my quest for a 
Sunday paper gave little promise of 
success. The stores were all closed. 
There was not even a wandering 
citizen to whom I could put a ques- 
tion—at least not until I had passed 
most of the town’s shiny automobile 
establishments and a couple of locked- 
up drugstores. Naturally, I was grow- 
ing hungry, and I thought that if 
I could find a restaurant my whole 
problem might be solved. With a cup 
of coffee I could stand my disap- 
pointment. 

About the time this fruitful 
thought occurred to me I came upon 
a thin and hunched old man sitting 
on a much-carved-and-whittled wood- 
en bench before a tightly closed 
grocery store. When I asked him 
where I could find a restaurant, he 
responded: “Well, friend, there used 
to be a purty good eatin’-place right 
down the street. But nothin’ lasts long 
in this town. It folded up quite some 
time ago.” I was tired from my long 
walk and, at any rate, the old boy 
seemed eager for companionship, so 
I accepted an unvocalized invitation 
to share the ancient bench. 

The man’s name was Jake Staubell 
and he was not at all averse to con- 
versation. He, too, was waiting for 
a chance to buy a Sunday paper. 
The news, he explained, would be de- 
livered at this very spot. “These cussed 
youngsters we have now,” my friend 
mumbled, “they can’t be depended 





on to do anything. The papers was 
supposed to be here at 7 AM—anj 
here it is 8:30. No wonder the worl 
is going to pot.” 

This was enough to put old Jake 
memory into action. He proudly pro. 
claimed that he was 86 years old, 
“And by God,” he said, “I’ve earned 
my living since I was 11. Look g 
this town!” he shouted, and looked 
up and down the empty street as if ty 
challenge anyone to take issue with 
him. “Eighty-six years I have lived 
here. We used to have business. We 
had factories. We made sewing-m. 
chines. We turned out furniture. We 
made cloth. The working people work. 
ed. They didn’t belong to any of thes 
fool unions. They stayed at home and 
spent their money in their own hom 
town. The best vaudeville player 
came to the theater and _ peopl 
laughed at real jokes. The employer 
tended to their business. They knew 
how to make whatever they were 
supposed to make, and the employes 
had respect for them. 

“And then what happened? Th 
old men who owned and managei 
their businesses gradually died off. 
The young sprouts who took their 
places thought this town wasn’t gool 
enough for them. The auto was in- 
vented. Horses didn’t go fast enough. 
They began to run all over th 
state—to Milwaukee—even Chicago. 
Their hindquarters was socked into 
the cushions of a car instead of 
their desks. 

“Nobody looked after his ow 
business. The sewing-machine factor 
failed. The furniture factories dis 
charged their people. So the work 
ing people had to find jobs in othe 
towns—of course, they had to have 
cars to go back and forth. And soo 
their wives got in the habit of buyin 
their stuff in bigger places wher 
there was bigger stores. That’s wh! 
things is shut up here. First thin 





we knew we didn’t have anythin 
left but a couple of churches—am 
they don’t furnish much income.” ! 
mighty thump announced the arriv 
of the news and the end of our @ 
lightening talk. 
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Russias 


By Arthur Barron 


Best Foot Forward 


Exhibition reveals technical might and cultural poverty 


HE FIRST THING a visitor to the 

Soviet Exhibition of Science, 
Technology and Culture in New York 
sees is a huge statue of a Soviet pro- 
letarian bending a sword into a plow- 
share. The statue perfectly expresses 
the mood and theme of the Exhibi- 
tion. The mood is one of unrelieved 
seriousness. The theme is “peaceful 
construction.” 

The Exhibition was brought to 
New York City’s Coliseum late last 
month for a seven-week run. No 
other show in town, not even Ethel 
Merman’s brilliant Gypsy, is en- 
joying such good box office. Each 
day about 40,000 Americans pay 
their dollar admission and click 
through the Exhibition turnstiles. 

There is a lot to see. The Soviets 
have sent 10,000 separate exhibits. 
There are basically three types of at- 
tractions: hardware (industrial and 
scientific equipment), cultural dis- 
plays (consumer goods, art, etc.), 
and the Russians themselves. Taken 
together, these attractions tell a story. 
It is a story of immense technological 
progress achieved at the expense of 
individual freedom and well-being. 

The main floor of the Exhibition 
is technology. It is an engineer’s 
paradise. Under a huge floor-to-ceil- 
ing poster of Lenin (Stalin is no- 
where to be seen; there is only one 
small pencil sketch of Khrushchev), 
the Soviets have laid out a stagger- 
ing display of industrial and scien- 
tific equipment. There are computers, 
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spectographs, microscopes, tractors, 
oscillators, portable cyclotrons, coal 
cutters, machine tools, oil-drilling 
rigs—every device an advanced tech- 
nology can provide. All of it seems 
superbly designed. It is sleek and 
precision-tooled. Some of it (like the 
Soviet high speed camera that takes 
three or four pictures a second) is 
better than anything we have in the 
West. The 10 Soviet trade experts 
with the Exhibition intend to bring 
home orders for much of this equip- 
ment. They claim that at least 80 
American firms are seriously in- 
terested. This is probably an exag- 
geration. But one sees American en- 
gineers every day at the Exhibition 
earnestly talking with the Russians. 
Ask them, and they will tell you 
they are impressed with what they 
see. 
Most of the exhibits come equipped 
with earphones. Those who are in- 
terested can get a lecture on a vari- 
ety of technical subjects. The voice 
sounds as if it comes straight from 
MIT. 

Center stage is reserved for the 
sputniks, which whirl around over- 
head, suspended on wires. They are 
plainly (and proudly) labelled “First 
Earth Satellite,’ “First Cosmic 
Rocket,” etc. One table holds a sec- 
tion of a sputnik marked “Dog’s 
Chamber” (after Laika). Several 
times a day, the Russians have to 
discourage American. children from 
climbing into it. 

The Russians are immensely proud 
of this technological opulence. They 
tell you so themselves. About 150 





Russians have accompanied the Ex- 
hibition. Most are specialists—teach- 
ers, engineers, chemists. About half 
speak flawless English, and all seem 
eager to boast about their nation’s 
achievements. “See our sputniks,” 
they tell you. “They show how far 
we have come in overtaking you; 
soon we will leave you behind.” This 
kind of talk doesn’t sit very well with 
Americans. But the Soviets have a 
right to be proud. They are showing 
off some very excellent equipment. 


The cultural displays have been 
relegated to the top floor of the Ex- 
hibition. They show that the Russians 
have a long way to go before they 
pull even with us in this area of 
life. The consumer goods shown are 
uniformly drab. The clothes are ill- 
tailored, shoddy and expensive. An 
ordinary men’s suit costs $240, The 
“typical” Soviet apartment on dis- 
play looks like an inferior American 
motel. The rooms are tiny and there 
is no kitchen. (Even the Russians 
aren’t foolish enough to try to show 
Americans anything about kitchen 
appliances.) The three automobiles 
on display are poor imitations of our 
own; two are replicas of our 
Rambler, and one, a black limousine, 
is all Cadillac, including tail fins and 
a V-crest on the trunk. The food dis- 
play is hardly mouth-watering. It 
consists largely of an immense mound 
of crazily shaped bagels. There is 
a home freezer, but it is filled only 
with an enormous dead fish labeled 
“A Type of Sturgeon.” The television 
sets have tiny screens. If there is any 
hi-fi equipment around, it is well 


hidden. 


Surprisingly, the Russians are 
willing to concede their backwardness 
in such things. They readily admit 
that consumer goods in the United 
States are more plentiful, less expen- 
sive and of better quality. (Many of 
the guides are already dressed in 
clothes they have bought at Macy’s.) 
But they quickly add an explanation: 


“We are poor in such things because 
we have fought two devastating wars 
on our soil.” The idea that the So- 
leadership has 


viet deliberately 








chosen not to produce consumer 
goods doesn’t seem to occur to them. 
In any event, the lag is only “tempo- 
rary.” The Russians boast that “soon 
we will be richer than you, too.” 
When asked when this will happen, 
they cheerfully predict, “at the end 
of our current Seven Year Plan.” 
They are not so willing to predict 
when Soviet artists will be allowed 
greater freedom of expression. They 
deny, in fact, that any limitation on 
artistic freedom exists in the Soviet 
Union. But the evidence is there to 
contradict them. Soviet art at the Ex- 
hibition shows unmistakable signs of 
regimentation. The paintings are all 
alike. Each bears the stamp of social- 
ist realism: an absolutely literal 
style, a mood of forced optimism. 
There is no vitality of color or form, 
no social criticism, no nudes, no still 
lifes, no pain, no grief, no tender- 
ness. Nothing of serious art. In- 
stead, there are only happy workers 
performing their Socialist tasks in 
a setting of bland photographic 
realism. Most disturbing of all are 
the several canvases on which three 
or four artists have collaborated (to 
insure ideological correctness, pre- 
sumably). Aesthetically, the art is 
equivalent to Saturday Evening Post 
covers. Politically, it is eloquent testi- 
mony to the kind of regimentation 
which produced the sophisticated 
hardware on display downstairs. 
The real hit of the show is the 
Russians themselves. No exhibit at- 
tracts such crowds or generates such 
excitement. Americans are plainly de- 
lighted with the opportunity to talk 
with the Russians face-to-face. They 
fire questions at point-blank range. 
Most of the questions reveal an im- 
mense curiosity (and an equally im- 
mense naivety) about the workings 
of the Soviet system: “Can you own 
“Do Russian women 
work?” “How much is a pound of 
butter?” “Do you have advertising?” 


a home?” 


As long as the questions remain on 
this level, the conversation is great 
fun. The Russians are charming and 
persuasive, the Americans attentive. 
Let someone ask a question with any 


political bite to it, however, and the 
picture changes. The Americans 
quickly learn how impossibly hard 
it is to communicate with the Soviets 
on political issues. It happens every 
time: 

American: “Why aren’t you al- 
lowed to read Doctor Zhivago?” 

Russian: “Our 
They told us it was garbage. Who 
wants to read garbage?” 


writers read it. 


“Was 
Stalin 


Khrushchev’s 
published in 


American: 
speech on 
Russia?” 
Russian: “Of course.” 
“How could 


American: such 


crimes happen?” 


Russian: “I am an engineer.” 
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American: “Could they happen 
again?” 
Russian: “Let me tell you about 


this exhibit. That’s why I’m here.” 


American: “Why can’t Soviet Jews 
emigrate to Israel?” 

Russian: “Why should they go?” 

American: “Simply because they 
want to.” 

Russian: “You are a Jew?” 

American: “Yes.” 

Russian: “You go.” 


American: “Why do you have 
only one political party?” 


Russian: “Because it is the Party 
of Workers and Peasants. The Party 
of all the people.” 

American: “But what about the 
opposition?” 

Russian: “There is none.” 

American: “You don’t expect me 
to believe that, do you?” 

Russian: “No. You prefer the lies 
of your own press.” 

American: “Why can’t Soviet 
workers strike?” 

Russian: “Who would they strike 
against?” 

American: “Their bosses.” 

Russian: “They are the bosses 
themselves. You have strikes becaus 
your people fear unemployment.” 


American: “When will you get out 
of East Germany?” 

Russian: “When you get out of 
Texas.” 


About two million Americans wil 
have seen the Soviet Exhibition be 
fore it leaves. What kind of impa¢ 
will it make on them? If they com 
with an open mind, they should leave 
with three distinct impressions. Firs, 
that it would be a fatal mistake ts 
underestimate the Russians. They are 
tough. They are out to beat us. And 
they have come a long way. Secon#, 
that Soviet life is hard. It offers fev 
comforts, no luxuries. Third, thet 
there is little room for individu 
freedom in the Soviet system. 

This is a lot to expect. But may) 
the Exhibition will even accomplis 
a bit more. One day last week a smal 
boy ducked under a rope and sj 
down at a Soviet piano. It was a hug 
concert grand and the boy was los 
behind it. His feet barely touchet 
the pedals. But as he struggle 
through the little piece he knew, 
crowd of Russians and Americal 
gathered around. The boy was ! 
American as Kansas. The piano! 
trade mark read “Estonia.” Whe 
he finished, the group laughed a 
applauded. The boy smiled. For 
moment, at least, the cold war Ww 
over. 
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Independent Service prepares Americans to combat Communist propaganda at Vienna 


OPERATION YOUTH FESTIVAL 


EXT WEEK, some 20,000 young 
N people from all over the world 
wil descend on the normally placid 
tity of Vienna. The occasion is the 
Seventh World Youth Festival, which 
will be held from July 26 to August 
4. A circus-like amalgam of marches, 
ymposia and exhibitions, the Festi- 
val has been organized by two Com- 
munist groups, the International Un- 
in of Students and the World Fed- 
eration of Democratic Youth. 

Next week, too, from a small office 
at 25 Naglergasse, in the heart of 
Vienna, two young Americans will 
attempt to counter the Communist 
eflort. Armed with an impressive col- 
letion of books, magazines and pam- 
phlets, they hope to provide Festival 
participants with a true picture of 
both East and West. 

The two Americans are Leonard 
Bebchick and Gloria Steinem, co- 
directors of the Independent Service 
for Information on the Vienna Youth 
Festival. The idea for this organiza- 
tion originated last September with 
agroup of 15 graduate and under- 
graduate students from the Boston 
area. Most of them have had re- 
sponsible positions with American 
tudent organizations; many of them 
have watched the painful perform- 
aces of uninformed Americans at 
frst hand, while attending past festi- 
vals. They felt that this situation 
could at least be vastly improved if 
Americans going to Vienna knew 
What the festivals were like and had 
some inkling of how to cope with the 
Communist distortions that have be- 
come their hallmark. 

To date, the Service has contacted 


ee 
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By J. Kirk Sale 


some 2,000 students who planned to 
attend the Festival either as official 
United States delegates or simply as 
visitors. This~was done largely by 
touring campuses all over the coun- 
try and looking for articulate, knowl- 
edgeable students willing to go, to 
Vienna. To aid them, the Service has 
published and distributed a_half- 
dozen bulletins on the organization 
of the Vienna meeting, a concise re- 
port on the history of the festivals, 
and an assortment of pamphlets on 
nuclear testing and disarmament, 
higher education in the U.S., the 
segregation problem, and the role of 


in Russia and Eastern 


education 
Europe. 

The Service also has been conduct- 
ing “briefing sessions” in its New 
York office, located in the Carnegie 
Endowment Building. These sessions, 
Bebchick feels, are one of the most 
important aspects of the group’s 
work. They examine past festivals, 
detail the problems of student groups 
in different parts of the world, and 
present the most successful ways to 
combat Communist propaganda. In 
one very effective session called 
“Meet the Critic,” the co-directors 
act as hostile critics of the U.S. 

A primary objective of these brief- 
ings is to prepare Americans for the 
inevitable queries and criticisms of 
the young people from the uncommit- 
ted nations in Asia and Africa. This 
is considered especially important, 
since some of these delegates from 
the neutralist areas may one day hold 
major positions in the governments 
of their countries. Moreover, they 
have been heavily exposed to Com- 
munist propaganda, but generally 
have had little contact with repre- 
sentatives of the free world. 


Both Bebchick and Miss Steinem 
are well-equipped for their task. A 
26-year-old graduate of Cornell, 
where he majored in government, 
Bebchick has been the Vice Presi- 
dent for International Affairs of the 
National Student Association, the 
leading American student group. 
After graduating from Yale Law 
School last June, he went to work 
for the Civil Aeronautics Board in 
Washington. This spring he left his 
job to take up his duties with the 
Service. Miss Steinem, 25, also a gov- 
ernment major, graduated from 
Smith College in 1956 and then 
traveled for two years in India. Upon 
her return last fall, she began work- 
ing for the Service. 

Since May, the two have been 
spending 10 and 12 hours a day, 
seven days a week, in their crowded 
New York office. “If it’s not collect- 
ing articles, it’s meeting people,” 
Miss Steinem says. “And if it’s not 
meeting people, it’s writing pam- 
phlets, laying out booklets, organiz- 
ing papers or running the briefing 
sessions. But,” she says with a smile, 
“it’s all worth it.” 

While neither Bebchick nor Miss 
Steinem thinks that the Service can 
single-handedly change the course of 
the Vienna Festival, they do feel that 
it is a step in the right direction. As 
Bebchick puts it, “All the people who 
have been exposed to the work of our 
group come away with the feeling 
that this is certainly one of the best 
ways to equip Americans for their 
role in the world’s future. I’m not 
sure how successful we'll be in 
Vienna. But at least we have made a 
start, we have paved the way for 
other people in other years to com- 
bat the influence of Communism.” 












NATIONAL REPORTS 


Florida's ‘Moderate’ Segregation Formula 


MIAMI 
Loripa’s skillful preservation of its 
Pied school system is being 
carefully studied by Southern law- 
makers. For the Sunshine State ap- 
pears to have come up with an anti- 
integration formula that may survive 
court action. 

Last April, the Florida Legislature 
convened in a mood of massive re- 
sistance amid widespread predictions 
that extreme race legislation would 
be passed. The Legislature’s deter- 
mined truculence had been triggered 
by the Dade County School Board’s 
earlier decision to admit four Negro 
students in September into Miami’s 
Orchard Villa school. Miami’s move, 
the cracker-controlled __ legislature 
feared, threatened the state’s care- 
fully worked out, “legal” anti-segre- 
gation program. 

Governor LeRoy Collins, at the 
opening session, implored the legis- 
lators to stand pat with their two- 
year-old Pupil Assignment Law. 
Passed by a special session in 1956, 
it authorizes local school boards to 
classify and assign pupils to schools 
on the basis of criteria other than 
race. It is designed, of course, to 
maintain segregation or nearly com- 
plete segregation by using sociologi- 
cal and psychological criteria for as- 
signing students to a 
school. 


particular 


The Governor, pointing to the ef- 
fectiveness of the law to date, pleaded 
that a token show of integration in 
Miami would 
munization 


serve as legal im- 
against possible court 
findings that it was unconstitutional. 
He noted that Arkansas and Virginia 


had both tried massive resistance and 
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By Nathan Perlmutter 


both now have desegregation, while 
“moderate” Florida’s schools are 
white as ivory. 

But the Legislature wasn’t im- 
pressed, particularly not by a Gov- 
ernor it condemns as a Southern 
apostate. Besides, unable to succeed 
himself, Collins is a political lame 
duck, and with the 1960 guberna- 
torial prize up for grabs, he was ad- 
dressing a Legislature which included 
many defiant aspirants to his posi- 
tion. 

Thirty-three race bills were intro- 
duced in both houses. They ranged 
from laws that would have closed 
down the entire school system in the 
event of the desegregation of a single 
school to laws that would have made 
teaching in an integrated school a 
criminal offense. One bill would 
have prohibited any discussion within 
the public school system which might 
tend to “influence” or “persuade” 
in favor of racial integration; an- 
other would simply have prohibited 
compulsory school attendance in de- 
segregated schools; still another 
would have provided a fine and im- 
prisonment for Negro or white par- 
ents who enrolled their children in 
a school pupilled by another race. 
Bills to provide tax deductions for 
any person or corporation who con- 
tributed money to a private school 
also were seriously deliberated. On 
and on, in succeeding trumpet calls 
of belligerent bluster, the bills were 
introduced—and, strangely, smoth- 
ered. 

Only four comparatively innocuous 
school bills became law. The first 
allows county school boards to 
separate students by sex in the event 
of racial desegregation; the second 
allows 25 or more citizens to set up 
a private school; the third amends 













the Pupil Assignment Law to permit 
school boards to determine the effect 
of a student’s admission on the 
academic standing of a school; the 
last, which became law without the 
Governor’s signature, permits a par- 
ent to withdraw a child from an in- 
tegrated school if a school board 
denies a request for transfer to a 
segregated school. 

To understand what happened in 
Florida, it is necessary to under 
stand that, notwithstanding the still. 
powerful grip which race attitudes 
hold in the South, the segregation 
issue itself is responsive to the shift- 
ing winds of political reality as well 
as to Southern “politics as usual.” 

That Governor Orval Faubus’ de- 
fiance of the Federal Government was 
politically sound was proven by his 
subsequent re-election. That massive 
resistance was politically expedient 
in Virginia when Governor J. Lind- 
say Almond was campaigning is also 
evident from his election. The South, 
as editor Ralph McGill of the Atlanta 
Constitution has constantly repeated, 
has not been told the truth by its 
political leaders. It believed, and by 
and large still does, although some 
doubts seem to be setting in, that the 
Supreme Court had acted unconsti- 
tutionally. It believed, too, that mas 
sive (and in some cases, muscled) 
resistance was the way around of 
even over the Court’s illegal fiat. But 
the closed and mixed schools im 
Arkansas and Virginia have exposed 
to the rest of the South the weak 
ness of all-out intransigence. Conse 
quently, massive resistance is politi- 
cally passé for Florida, as indeed 
it is throughout the South today. It 
simply didn’t work. 

But this is not enough to explain 
the failure of the Legislature to em 
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act extreme legislation. Political lies 
do not die all at once. Phenomena 
like massive resistance die piece by 
piece over the period of time re- 
quired by the reverberating facts of 
death to reach from the Richmonds 
into the Georgia backwoods and in- 
to the far and remote cracker coun- 
ties of northwest Florida. In those 
Georgia backwoods, in the outlying 
parishes of Louisiana, in the small 
counties of Florida, the emotional 
fervor for massive resistance remains 
turgidly alive. 

There was another factor at work 
for “moderation” in Florida, and 
in other sections of the South as 
well. It was “politics as usual.” The 
hostility which Southern state gov- 
ernments bear the Federal govern- 
ment differs only in degree from the 
hard feelings Southern big cities bear 
their own state governments. Prob- 
lems of legislative apportionment, tax 
sources and tax distribution contain 
a high irritation factor and rub hard 
the sensitivities of the competing 
large and small counties. Increasing- 
ly, the segregation issue is taking its 
place alongside legislative apportion- 
ment and taxes as an issue dividing 
the large and small, or rural and met- 
ropolitan, counties. 

As the die-hard segregationists in 
the backwoods fall back before the 
advances of the courts, and as they, 
in their defiance, grow more and 
more adventurous, with the free, com- 
pulsory public school system, the in- 
ternal Southern cleavage between ur- 
ban and rural counties widens. For 
the PTAs, the church groups, the 
teachers’ groups, the professional 
groups that have been urging the 
maintenance of the free public school 
system are suddenly finding them- 
selves part of a rather meaningful 
lobby. They are numerous; they are 
voters; and, importantly, they are 





concentrated in the big cities in the 
big counties. 

True, the legislatures, apportioned 
according to population estimates of 
the Year One, are heavily balanced 
in favor of the small counties, and 
are indifferent to the voices from the 
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populous metropolitan areas. (In this 
regard, the Miamis of the South share 
a Hatfield kinship with the New York 
Citys of the North, as opposed to 
the Tallahassee and Albany McCoys.) 
However, whereas the state legisla- 
tures are inhospitable gauntlets 
through which big city desires stum- 
ble and fall, the metropolitan areas 
with their voter pre- 
dominance enjoy refuge and sway in 
the executive chamber. 

Insofar as small county guberna- 
torial aspirants~in the legislatures 
are concerned, they must avoid exclu- 
sive identification as “pork choppers” 
(small county politicians) as surely 
as “lamb choppers” (large county 
politicians) must avoid being stereo- 
typed as city slickers. In short, to 
be Governor of most Southern states, 
the aspirant must ably display a 
politically ambidextrous personality 
on such issues as reapportionment, 
taxes and, today, as the death of 
massive resistance sinks into the 
Southern minds, on segregation. 

In Florida, the stiffening of sup- 
port in metropolitan areas for the 
free, public and compulsory school 
system plainly suggested to the Leg- 
islature’s gubernatorial hopefuls the 
need to adjust their segregation 
tactics accordingly. So it was that 
Speaker Tom Beasley of the Florida 
House, by his own description a 
member of the “ardent segregation- 
ist” faction (“maybe I’m the most 
ardent”), saw fit to establish at the 
outset of the session a “clearing 
house” committee on race legislation. 
At his request, the House adopted a 
rule that a two-thirds majority vote 
would be necessary to withdraw a 
bill from committee. 

That did it. Speaker Beasley— 
from miniscular De Funiak Springs in 
northwest Florida, the only legislator 
in Florida history to serve as Speaker 
for a second time—had launched his 
gubernatorial campaign without any 
resort to coyness. His pork chop 
sympathies beyond question, Beasley 
proceeded to establish his currency 
with the lamb chop counties. Bill after 
racist bill, those passed in the Senate 


numerical 


and those with certain majorities in 
the House (short of two-thirds), 
marked time in Beasley’s extraordi- 
nary committee. And as each bill 
lingered, weakened and died, the 
name of Tom Beasley bubbled and 
boiled as a gubernatorial candidate. 

Meanwhile, consistent with the re- 
quirements of gubernatorial jockey- 
ing, Dade County Senators were 
introducing two of the race bills, 
albeit “moderate” ones, which final- 
ly became law. They had made their 
record, too. 

And so the Legislature ended, its 
arrival and departure for all practi- 
cal purposes those of the lion and 
the lamb. It had been greeted with 
a maximum of apprehension and a 
minimum of expectation, and, hap- 
pily, it disappointed on both counts. 
The vagaries of politics had sufficed 
to stifle legislative extremism and 
so to maintain for Florida its em- 
battled free, public school system. 

But something else had happened, 
something of long-range importance. 
The Legislature, its destination as 
sure as the sleepwalker’s, preserved 
and fortified the State’s segregated 
school system. In so doing, it boosted 
the longevity of school segregation 
throughout the South. 

Florida, in satisfying itself with 
making faces rather than with throw- 
ing legislative stones, has altered the 
balance in the great tug-of-war. By 
“accepting” the Supreme Court’s de- 
cision, as the Pupil Assignment Law 
implicitly does, and by acceding to 
token integration in a token school 
it has averted action in Federal courts 
for the time being. (The Orchard 
Villa school, chosen with either 
clever or unconscious irony, is in a 
changing neighborhood which will 
shortly be a Negro neighborhood.) 

At some future date, somewhere in 
Miami, Tampa or Jacksonville there 
will be another school in another 
changing neighborhood, into which 
a school board will place a handful 
of Negro children and thus “com- 
ply” with the law. This is the ac- 
cidental Florida formula which the 
Deep South is studying. 
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PEKING'S INDEPENDENCE 


By Karl A. Wittfogel 


S PREVIOUS ARTICLES in this series have shown, in 
A 10 short years Mao Tse-tung’s China has become 
a major power whose every move gives rise to endless 
speculation. Some Western analysts believe that Peking, 
although a primary factor in Asia, is only a secondary 
factor in world politics; others warn against under- 
rating its global importance. The very argument il- 
luminates the significance of the issue. Elementary 
political considerations require that we obtain as thorough 
an understanding of Mao’s regime as possible. What 
are the possibilities—and the limitations—for achieving 
such an understanding in America today? 

Understanding is an intellectual exercise that involves 
two interrelated yet distinct processes: fact-finding and 
interpretation. An examination of American attempts to 
understand Communist China reveals that we are highly 
effective in gathering relevant data and highly ineffective 
in comprehending their meaning. Confronted with this 
double assessment, we are usually not too disturbed by 
the second stipulation (and this attitude underlines the 
over-all problem); but we are genuinely surprised by 
the first. Do we not, as Americans, have special dif- 
ficulties in getting the facts, since our Government, be- 
sides having no diplomatic relations with Peking, also 
refuses to let our nationals visit mainland China? 

Under different conditions, this policy might indeed 
be a decisive limitation, but in the Chinese case its nega- 
tive effect can be largely discounted because of the way 
in which the Communist system operates. Like other 
Communist states, the Peking regime virtually controls 
all spheres of life, including the movements of foreign 
visitors and their opportunities for independent inquiry. 





This is the thirteenth of a special series which has in- 
cluded articles on National Character, the Party, the 
Peasants, the Commune Controversy, the Party Leader- 
ship, Education, the Economy, Literary Development, 
the Overseas Chinese, the Minorities, Justice and the 
Law, and Southeast Asia’s View. Here, Karl A. Witt- 
fogel analyzes the historical origins of a concept that 
has profoundly influenced Western views of Chinese 
Communism for many years—the notion that Mao Tse- 
tung’s doctrine and practice deviated heretically from 
Moscow. Wittfogel, a frequent New Leaver contributor, 
is director of the University of Washington’s Chinese 
History Project and author of Oriental Despotism. 





Of course, these visitors see something—and what they 
see may have value—but generally they are unable t 
pierce the many smaller bamboo curtains that have ben 
erected inside the Big Bamboo Curtain along the ter 
ritorial borders. 























The Peking government, makes independent persona 
contacts between foreigners and Chinese intellectual 
almost impossible; and its terror potential is so wel 
recognized that even the most casual opinion is & 
pressed with great caution. Hence the assertions mat 
up to 1957 by a number of journalists that, to judge from 
appearances, the Chinese intellectuals generally liked the 
Communist regime were largely guesswork, and poo 
guesswork at that. The “Hundred Flowers” episode o/ 
May and early June 1957 showed that the majority 0 
all Chinese intellectuals, students included, hate thei 
rulers. 

Peking is equally determined that foreigners hav 
only “guided” contacts with the Chinese “toilers.” ls 
the summer of 1954, one of my friends accompanied t 
British Mission to the Chinese mainland led by 
Clement Attlee. Meeting him later, I asked why no 
of its members had commented on the collectivization thé 
was then gaining momentum. The delegates, he answerel 
had wanted to see the villages, but they were kept fro 
doing so. A Swiss journalist, Peter Schmid, who visit 
China in the winter of 1955-56, when collectivization ha 
been completed, was treated with great courtesy, but 
also met with stony resistance when he wished, on te 
spur of the moment, to make a short excursion to! 
village. His guide—who otherwise was most amenable- 
told him that such a visit could be undertaken only afte 
official permission was obtained from Peking, and 
added almost indignantly: “I am sure, in Switzerland toy 
a foreign journalist cannot just go into the villages art 
talk with the people.” 

But while on-the-spot observations are restricted to i 
point of frustration, another type of inquiry—the critic 
study of Chinese Communist publications—is potential 
very rewarding. The activists and officials of the Com 
munist regime must communicate with one another, 3 
partly and unavoidably they exchange factual and evali! 
tive information through the press. Of course, they , 
this cautiously and in an Aesopian language that ' 
supposed to inform insiders without betraying essetl! 
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facts to outsiders. ‘his, however, 1s no easy task, par- 
ticularly when an issue must be treated concretely and 
in detail. 

Thus in veiled form, the Chinese Communist news- 
papers and magazines contain much relevant information, 
and this information is being most comprehensively 
gathered and translated outside the Bamboo Curtain by 
the American Consulate General in Hong Kong. System- 
atically utilizing many dailies and periodicals—often 
from the far corners of the country and inaccessible to 
the foreign colony in Peking—this agency is assembling 
a wealth of data on Communist China. If the members 
of the Attlee Mission had consulted the Hong Kong 
press translations, they would have been aware of the 
advancing collectivization and the rising bitterness in 
the villages which they were not allowed to observe. It 
is not too much to say that our Hong Kong Consulate 
is probably doing a better job of gathering facts on 
Communist China than any other non-Communist or- 
ganization. 

But this excellent and important collection of raw 
material does not have the impact it deserves, since no 
adequate arrangements have been made to facilitate its 
analysis. Whoever wants to use the Hong Kong material 
must plow through mountains of data with only an 
alphabetical listing of titles to help him. Readers of the 
New York Times, which provides an index for everything 
it publishes, are better served. The same country that 
is willing to spend hundreds of thousands, perhaps mil- 
lions, of dollars to gather vital facts is unwilling to spend 
$50,000 on an analytic index to aid in their interpreta- 
tion. 

These disparate conditions reflect a national weakness 
that is making serious students of American policy high- 
ly apprehensive. Henry Kissinger is convinced that our 
present political insecurity results from an extreme de- 
pendence on empiricism and an equally extreme avoid- 
ance of conceptual thinking. Robert Strausz-Hupé, James 
Dougherty, William Kintner and Alvin Cottrell, in 
their recent book, Protracted Conflict, deplore our in- 
ability to utilize large concepts in formulating long-range 
political strategy. I fully agree with the substance of 
these criticisms. Rut I believe that we suffer less from 
an absence of political concepts than from the inadequacy 
of those we invoke, and that we are handicapped not 
so much by lack of a long-range perspective as by a 
complacent, status quo perspective that was under- 
standable in the 19th and early 20th centuries, but that 
is pathetically outmoded since the development of mod- 
ern totalitarian systems of power. 

The analyst who fails to distinguish between the con- 
ditions and attitudes of our multicentered society and 
those of the totalitarian world is like the person who 
fails to see the difference between a young cat and a 
young tiger. Such a person may note interesting details 
of metabolism, eyesight or skin texture; and he may even 
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make meaningful comparisons between these features. 
But, lacking adequate concepts, he will not recognize 
the specific characteristics of the young beast of prey, 
which, sufficiently matured, may spell the doom of the 
inept observer. 


ARXIST-LENINIST COMMUNISM is a system of analytic 

and interpretative ideas and a cluster of organiza- 
tional and strategic devices for the establishment and 
maintenance of total political, economic and ideological 
power. The masters of the Communist apparatus-state 
stress power economy (internal and international) at 
the expense of subsistence economy. They constitute a 
ruling class whose proprietary and managerial control, 
social privilege and ideological self-glorification surpass 
the prerogatives enjoyed by any other dominant elite 
known to’ man. The class consciousness of the new “men 
of the apparatus” (apparatchiki) is matched, and per- 
haps surpassed, only by the class consciousness of the 
members of the totalitarian out-elite—the Communists 
in non-Communist countries whose hunger for total 
power is intensified by the difficulties they encounter. 

These are elementary facts. Recalling them, we easily 
recognize the misconceptions that underlie certain wide- 
spread interpretations of Chinese Communism. Time 
and again we are told that the Chinese Communists may 
want to assert their independence from Moscow to the 
point of open conflict. The upholders of this claim mis- 
judge the primary attractions of total power, class in- 
terest and historical perspective which—despite con- 
tinuous conflicts on a secondary level—unite the Chinese 
and Soviet Communists. Clarity on these facts facilitates 
the realistic appraisal of the relations between Moscow 
and Chinese Communism, because it permits a realistic 
appraisal of the circumstances under which each of them 
operates. It exposes the fictitious nature of the argument 
that the Chinese Communists are conditioned to act in- 
dependently of Moscow because, under Mao’s guidance, 
they created a tradition of acting originally, and even 
heretically. 

This argument, known as the “Maoist” thesis, is his- 
torical in form, but political in content. It arose, and 
persists, on the basis of inadequate concepts of Soviet 
Communism (especially Leninism) and Chinese Com- 
munism (especially the attitude of Mao Tse-tung). In 
1948, John K. Fairbank, in his book, The United States 
and China, suggested that Mao’s policy, because of the 
special role it gave the peasants, followed “the Chinese 
tradition of revolution rather than the Marxist.” In 
1951, under Fairbank’s guidance, Benjamin Schwartz, in 
Chinese Communism and the Rise of Mao, elaborated 
the thesis that Mao pursued an unorthodox (“Maoist”) 
peasant policy. And in 1952, Conrad Brandt, Benjamin 
Schwartz and John K. Fairbank bulwarked the Maoist 
thesis further in A Documentary History of Chinese 
Communism, which presents translated Communist texts 











in chronological order along with interpretative comments. 

According to the authors of the Documentary History, 
Mao took his first conspicuously heretical step in a study 
of rural conditions in his home province of Hunan (“Re- 
port on an Investigation of the Hunan Peasant Move- 
ment”), which he wrote in February 1927; and allegedly 
he manifested his importance as an original theoretician 
in 1940 in his pamphlet, On New Democracy. 

In his 1927 Report, so say the authors of the Docu- 
mentary History, Mao did something “no previous 
writer of the Marxist-Leninist school had ever conceived 
of.” He presented as “the ‘revolutionary vanguard’ of the 
bourgeois-democratic revolution . . . the poor peasantry,” 
rather than the workers (Documentary History, p. 79). 
He thus committed “a heresy in act” toward one of 
the “vital core presuppositions of Marxism-Leninism” 
(Schwartz: Chinese Communism and the Rise of Mao, pp. 
191 and 199; cf. also p. 78). 

These are extraordinary assertions. Any serious student 
of Marxism-Leninism knows that Lenin distinguished be- 
tween several types of bourgeois-democratic revolution, 
and that after the Bolshevik Revolution in 1917 he de- 
vised a new type of peasant policy for the “backward” 
colonial and semi-colonial countries of the East. In 
contrast to Tsarist Russia, where there had been a pro- 
letarian minority that could assume revolutionary leader- 
ship, the Communists of “backward” Eastern areas 
should, with Moscow’s aid, rest their power strategy on 
the peasants or other non-proletarian “toilers,” if pro- 
letarian support was unavailable. In 1920, Lenin pointed 
out that the new policy he was outlining was based on 
limited experience; and quite logically he argued for 
it primarily in terms of the problem of organizing revolu- 
tionary Soviets. But he did not—as Schwartz in passing 
remarks—only “speculate” on the possibility of Commu- 
nist-led Soviets in non-industrial areas. Far from it. 

Referring to the Bolshevik experience in Central Asia, 
he stated as proven fact that Communists could success- 
fully establish Soviets of peasants or toilers in “back- 
ward” colonial countries; and he insisted that, under 
comparable conditions, they continue to do so: In the 
non-capitalist colonial countries of the East, “Soviets 
are possible . . . they will not be Workers’ Soviets, but 
Peasants’ Soviets, or Soviets of Toilers” (Lenin: Selected 
Works, New York 1943, X, p. 198; cf. pp. 236, 241, 242, 
243 ff.; cf. also p. 231). Lenin’s thesis was repeated 
emphatically by such top-ranking Comintern dignitaries 
as Grigori Zinoviev, G. I. Safarov and Bela Kun. And 
while in February 1926 the Comintern leaders did not 
raise the slogan of Soviets, they went considerably be- 
yond Mao, who credited the peasants with only 70 
per cent of all achievements in the Chinese democratic 
revolution. They called the peasants “the most important 
and decisive factor of the Chinese national-liberation 
movement” (International Press Correspondence, 1926, 
p. 649. Italics mine). 
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In the doctored edition of his Selected Works which 
began to appear in the early “50s, Mao eliminated the 
sentence containing the 70 per cent formula, obviously 
because he considered it too modest. Adherents of the 
Maoist thesis suggest that he did so because, in retrospect, 
he considered it too high. The arbitrariness of this in 
terpretation is apparent when we remember the Comin. 
tern attitude in 1926-27 and a later statement by Mao, 
for which, by the way, he invokes Stalin’s authority; 
“The Chinese revolution is virtually the peasants’ revolu- 
tion.” Not 70 per cent, but “virtually.” 

Lenin did not foresee the intricacies of the subsequent 
developments in large colonial or ex-colonial countries 
such as China and India; he did not foresee a political 
situation in which Communists would seize power in 
non-industrial regions of a country that also possesses 
industrially advanced regions; and, of course, he did 
not foresee the shifts in the interpretation of the slogan, 
“Peasant Soviets,” that occurred during the intraparty 
struggle in the USSR in 1926-27. But the gist of Lenin’s 
1920 directives is very clear—and very close to what 
supposedly is the “Maoist” position: In the non-industrial 
areas of the “backward” East, the Communists should 
endeavor to seize power on a mass basis that essentially 
consisted of peasants or other non-proletarian “toilers.” 

Obviously, then, the authors of the Documentary His- 
tory are wrong when they describe the Leninist position 
as rejecting the idea of an Eastern Communist-led 
democratic revolution based on the poor peasants. They 
are also wrong when they describe Mao’s 1927 position. 

In February 1927, Mao did not recommend the revolu- 
tionary policy we have just outlined, and this for good 
reason. Mao’s Hunan Report was written at a time when 
the Chinese Communists were maintaining a united front 
with the Kuomintang, and, following Moscow’s orders, 
they were making every effort to continue it. Mao, who 
was then a high-ranking dignitary in the Kuomintang 
(and, of course, in the Communist party), stressed the 
leadership of the poor peasants in the rural revolution 
and the importance of the peasants (70 per cent) in the 
national revolution under a hierarchy headed by the 
“revolutionary authorities,” that is, the Revolutionary 
Nationalist government which was heir to Sun Yat-sen’s 
Canton regime and which was controlled by the Left 
Kuomintang and supported by the Communists. 

The authors of the Documentary History, who con- 
sider Mao’s Hunan Report a “revolutionary classic,” 
present only one-third (the first two sections) of the 
document without indicating that the original text is 
much longer. Yet even this third makes it clear that 
Mao is commenting on the peasant policy of the Revolu- 
tionary Nationalist government. In a later chapter which 
discusses local revolutionary organizations, only one 
party is mentioned—the Kuomintang. When both parties 
are mentioned, as happens once, Mao places the 
Kuomintang before the Communist party. In conformity 
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with the Moscow-imposed united-front policy, the earlier 
versions of Mao’s Report do not refer to the leading 
role of the Communist party. Significantly, the few 
sentences that make this claim appear first in the doc- 
tored version of Volume I of Mao’s Selected Works pub- 
lished in 1951, 

Thus the Hunan Report does not call for Communist 
leadership. Nor does it try to rally the poor peasants 
behind the Communists by promising them land. Com- 
plying with the Comintern line and with the official policy 
of the Left Kuomintang, Mao hailed the advance of the 
social and political revolution in the villages, and in 
this connection he was willing to use terror to the limit; 
but he hedged on the key economic question—the con- 
fiscation and distribution of the land. In the 1951 version 
of Mao’s Hunan Report, we find a brief request that “the 
land question” of the poor peasants be solved. But in 
the earlier versions even this vague sentence is missing. 
More cautious than the Moscow leaders and some of his 
Chinese comrades, but congruent with Comintern direc- 
tives not to disturb the united front with the Kuomintang 
by promoting a drastic confiscation policy, Mao, in the 
original Report, does not raise the land question at all. 

The authors of the Documentary History do not com- 
ment on this crucial fact. Although they admit that in 
the late spring of 1927 the All China Federation, of 
which Mao was the director, committed serious “op- 
portunistic” errors, they do not state that on November 
14, 1927—after the collapse of the united front in June- 
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MAO TSE-TUNG AND CHIANG KAI-SHEK: MOSCOW INSPIRED A UNITED FRONT TO EXPLOIT ASIAN NATIONALISM 
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July and after the Communist-initiated Autumn Crop Up- 
rising—the Central Committee of the Chinese Communist 
party removed Mao from the Politburo because of gross 
neglect of the agrarian revolution: “In the area of the 
[Hunan] uprising, the program of the land revolution 
and of the establishment of political power was never 
considered. The lack of such a program led the peasants 
to think that the uprising was nothing but Communist 
trouble-making. . . . Comrade Mao . . . was in fact the 
central figure of the Provincial Committee of Hunan. 
For the mistakes made by the Hunan Provincial Com- 
mittee he must shoulder the most serious responsibility ; 
and therefore he must be dismissed from his position 
as candidate to the Provisional Politburo of the Central 
Committee” (Kuo Wen Weekly, Vol. 5, No. 3, January 
15, 1928, pp. 6 and 7). 

These developments explain why M. N. Roy, who 
in 1927 had visited China as a high Comintern official, 
could say that Mao “in the critical days of 1927 rep- 
resented the extreme right-wing view of the leadership 
of the Communist party.” In Communist jargon, be- 
longing to the extreme right wing of the Party means 
pursuing the prescribed political line with utmost 
caution. 

Roy’s appraisal fits not only the Mao of the crisis 


situation; it is indicative of Mao’s entire political be- 
havior from 1923 to 1927, the time of the united front 
with the Kuomintang. Western, and even more, Asian 
students of Marxism-Leninism could greatly benefit from 








a realistic analysis of this period, which saw the first 
major attempt to utilize the forces of Asian revolutionary 
(“anti-imperialist”) nationalism for Communist pur- 
poses. Mao played a prominent role in this fateful at- 
tempt; his so-called caution was nothing else than an 
extraordinary ability seemingly to support the Nationalist 
cause while actually promoting the interests of the Com- 
munists. (For a time, Mao was even acting head of all 
propaganda work of the Kuomintang!) Under these 
circumstances, it is most unfortunate, but entirely under- 
standable, that Mao included in his Selected Works only 
two of his many writings of this period. 

In their treatment of the early Mao, the authors of 
the Documentary History have distorted the historical 
record and contributed to significant political miscon- 
ceptions about Chinese Communism. Concentrating on 
only one of Mao’s writings of this period, and then only 
on one-third of it, and misrepresenting both Lenin’s posi- 
tion and Mao’s policy, they have succeeded in converting 
a primary source of political information, namely Mao’s 
united-front career, into a primary source of confusion. 

As just explained, the Maoist argument took as its 
starting point a faulty interpretation of Mao’s policy 
of 1927. It was fortified by an equally faulty interpreta- 
tion of Mao’s policy of 1940 as expressed in his pamphlet, 
On New Democracy. 

The key thesis of On New Democracy is simple enough. 
In the middle phase of the Sino-Japanese war (after the 
conclusion of the Hitler-Stalin Pact, which got the Euro- 
pean war going and greatly strengthened Moscow), Mao 
Tse-tung, now the head of the Chinese Communists, was 
under less pressure to make concessions to the Chinese 
Nationalists than he had been in the pre-Pact period. In 
accordance with Moscow’s desire to protect its eastern 
flank, Mao maintained the anti-Japanese alliance with 
the Kuomintang, but he felt free to discuss the future 
development of China in terms of a not-yet-completed 
revolution. The second stage of this development was the 
Socialist revolution, but the first and immediately sig- 
nificant stage was the bourgeois-democratic revolution, 
which aimed at the establishment of a democracy. Chal- 
lenging the political ideas of his Kuomintang allies, Mao 
stated that the to-be-created order would be a “new” 
democracy, which would come into being through a new 
type of bourgeois-democratic revolution. Instead of being 
led by the bourgeoisie, this new bourgeois-democratic 
revolution would be led by the proletariat and, being 
part of the proletarian and Socialist world revolution, 
it would evolve into Socialism. 

The serious student of Communism realizes at once 
that the just-mentioned ideas were initiated by Lenin as 
early as 1905 and that after the Bolshevik Revolution they 
were developed by Lenin and Stalin. Both men stressed 
two important new features: (1) the relation between 
the bourgeois-democratic revolution, Leninist style, and 
the proletarian world revolution; and (2) the supreme 
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importance of the Leninist bourgeois-democratic revol§ipis arr 
tion for the colonial and semi-colonial countries of thefsot to ) 
East, including, of course, India and China. its ackn 

The authors of the Documentary History are full 
aware of the Leninist-Stalinist origin of the theory of 
the new bourgeois-democratic revolution and democracy; 
but they claim that Mao was less well informed. Indeed 
they claim that he presented this theory as his own: “g 
a genuinely new contribution to Marxist-Leninist theory; 
—a contribution which had originated in China ani 
which presumably placed its author, Mao Tse-tung, in the validity 
ranks of the great theoreticians of Marxism.” They he wan 
dramatize their thesis by saying that “the gesture tof that Hii 
create a new theory re-emphasizing ‘the historic peculiar. ff passage 
ties of the Chinese revolution’ originated with Mao Tse ff yolate 
tung himself. It was a gesture with profound implica § snt hi: 
tions. It suggested that innovations within the Marxis-§ The ; 
Leninist tradition could originate not only in Moscow the “M 
but in other sectors of the world Communist movemen' in subs 
as well” (Documentary History, pp. 260 ff.). errors. 

Examination of the text of On New Democracy \eads§ wnclus 
to very different conclusions. It shows that Mao, after based « 
describing the Chinese bourgeois-democratic revolution § and 19 
as part of the proletarian world revolution states that in 195: 
this “correct thesis” of the Chinese revolution was al-§ port, w 
ready being propounded in China between 1924 ané§{ version 
1927, but that “at that time the meaning of this theoreti. doctore 
cal proposition was not yet fully expounded, and con terpret: 
sequently it was only vaguely understood” (Mao; § 198, | 
Selected Works, V1, p. 112). Thus, Mao does not claim front — 
that he created this theory in 1940, or that the Chinese the Hu 
Communists, who were vaguely familiar with it sinc view t 
the ’20s, created it then. In fact, he states: “This correct Stalin’: 
thesis [of the Chinese revolution] propounded by the§ ame | 
Chinese Communists is based on Stalin’s theory.” And tof Fairba 
make his point crystal clear he reproduced two long China, 
Stalin quotations, the second tracing the key argument ff Accorc 
back to Lenin. In his concluding sentence, “From this it J guard 
can be seen that there are two kinds of world revolu § On Ne 
tion,” Mao once more acknowledged that he receivel § Marx-] 
his “correct thesis” of the new democratic revolution § Comm 
and democracy from Stalin and Lenin. The: 

The avowed purpose of the Documentary History is \nited 
to provide textual documentation for the major develop § stricte 
ments of Chinese Communism. How then do its author fing. F 
deal with these passages that are so important for eff has st 
tablishing Mao’s originality—or lack of originality’ Jin this 
Very simply indeed. They omit them. After presenting fof a c 
Mao’s exposition of the “correct thesis,” they skip over With t 
his remark that it was poorly understood by the Chines § tespec 
Communists in 1924-27 and over his decisive statement {tee w 
that it was “based on Stalin’s theory.” They also skipf It is 
over Mao’s quotations from Stalin. The passage they finda 
then reproduce begins with the words: “From this itfae de 
is clear” [the official translation, as given above, is “From histor’ 
this it can be seen . . .”]. No reader would know from possib 
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his arrangement that the summarizing phrase refers, 
yt to Mao’s presentation of the “correct thesis,” but to 
its acknowledged Soviet source. 

It may be argued that On New Democracy is a long 
samphlet and that therefore a selective reproduction is 
jgitimate. This is true with one obvious qualification: 
The selected passages should indicate the major points 
of the text; and if the introductory note stresses the 
importance of a certain thesis, then the editors are in 
honor bound not to omit passages that are crucial to the 
vlidity of this thesis. Anyone may reproduce whatever 
he wants from Hitler’s Mein Kampf, but if he claims 
that Hitler was not really an anti-Semite and then omits 
passages that prove the contrary, he would not only 
violate fundamental rules of scholarship, but misrepre- 
zit history as well. 

The authors of the Documentary History, who created 
the “Maoist” myth in 1951-52, had ample opportunities 
in subsequent studies of Chinese thought to correct their 
erors. But instead of doing so, they repeated their key 
conclusions, which, as we have seen, are in the main 
based on a misrepresentation of Mao’s behavior in 1927 
and 1940. In a review of Mao’s Selected Works written 
in 1955, Schwartz failed to comment on the Hunan Re- 
port, which in addition to being much longer than the 
version published in the Documentary History, had been 
doctored by Mao in a way which made the Maoist in- 
lepretation of the Report completely problematic. In 
1958, Brandt, in a monograph on the Chinese united- 
front period of 1924-27, repeats the claim that in 
the Hunan Report Mao “put himself on record with a 
view that conflicted sharply with Moscow’s” (Brandt: 
Sulin’s Failure in China, 1958, p. 107). And in the 
ame year, the senior member of the group, John K. 
Fairbank, in a revised edition of The United States and 
China, repeated the two key theses of the Maoist school. 
According to Fairbank, in 1927 Mao asserted the van- 
ward role of the poor peasants “heretically”; and in 
On New Democracy Mao “put himself on the level of 
Marx-Engels-Lenin-Stalin as an original contributor to 
Communist theory.” 

These faulty views have gained wide currency in the 
United States. Their damaging consequences are not re- 
tricted to their impact on purely academic understand- 
ing. For the political confusion they have engendered 
tas strongly affected opinion-molders and policy-makers 
in this country, and has thus hampered the development 
of a clear, consistent and far-sighted policy for coping 
vith the Chinese Communist threat. In this important 
respect, these views have done a distinct disservice to the 
free world. 

It is vital to our survival that the record be set straight, 
ind a small but growing number of Far Eastern specialists 
ire doing just that. A realistic comparative study of the 
historical roots of Chinese and Soviet Communism is 
possible. And such a study enables us to remove the 
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widespread misconceptions regarding the character and 
intent of the present Chinese and Soviet regimes. 

We know that Chinese Communist society, like other 
Communist orders, is faced with many conflicts. We 
know that numerous conflicts existed—and continue to 


_exist—between the Chinese Communists and Moscow. 


But we know also that any analyst of these internal and 
international tensions is apt to misjudge their significance 
as long as he believes that, because of a peculiar “Maoist” 
tradition, the Chinese Communists tend to be heretically 
different from orthodox Communists. 

This belief has supported the feeling that Mao’s land 
policy of 1949 expressed again his inclination to be an 
agrarian reformer—actually, he deprived the peasants 
of the land newly distributed to them as soon as he 
was strong enough to do so. It has strengthened the view 
that Mao’s collectivization was different because it was 
gradualistic—actually, the gradualistic pattern was out- 
lined by Stalin as early as 1930, and it was put into 
practice in East Europe after World War II. It has en- 
couraged the pleas for U.S. recognition of Communist 
China as a means of weaning Peking away from Moscow 
—actually, recognition would bulwark Mao’s conviction 
that the West is stupid and tottering and will be de- 
stroyed faster through the combined efforts of the Com- 
munist bloc. It has favored the idea that Mao was dif- 
ferent and perhaps heretical, when in 1957 he made an 
analysis of contradictions under socialism—actually, this 
problem was comprehensively discussed in the USSR, 
particularly after Andrei Zdhanov’s speech in 1947—and 
when he listed among them contradictions between the 
government and the people. 

In the last instance Mao elaborated a point that 
Khrushchev had made in his criticism of Stalin on Feb- 
ruary 24-25, 1956. But Mao generalized and explained 
in public what Khrushchev had treated specifically and 
behind closed doors. Thus Mao’s procedure displayed 
distinctive features, and this was also the case when 
he set out to organize super-collectives: communes. 

These problems deserve the most careful considera- 
tion. But our analysis will be adequate only if we 
are fully aware of the conceptual and evaluative mistakes 
of the past and if we systematically develop the tools 
needed for the comparative study of Chinese doctrine 
and strategy. 

The survival of the free world hangs in the balance 
today. Though this is no time for name-calling, it is no 
time, either, for withholding vital criticism such as has 
been made here. It has been said that the battle of 
Waterloo was won on the playing fields of Eton. Today, 
the ideas which the scholars and opinion-molders hold 
are no less crucial for the decisions the policy-makers 
will make. Where, then, we may ask, are the schools, 
the universities, the foundations and research centers 
that will determine victory—or defeat—in the present 
cold war? 
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A Lucid View of Russia 


Reviewed by Henry C. Wolfe 


Author, “The Imperial Soviets,” 
“The German Octopus” 


Eastern Exposure. 
By Marvin L. Kalb. 
Farrar, Straus and Cudahy. 332 pp. $4.50. 





MUSICIANS, CLERGYMEN, skaters, 
businessmen and just plain tourists 
make quick visits to the Soviet Union 
and come back telling us that the Rus- 
sian people want peace. The Russians, 
they explain, are desperately afraid 
that we Americans are going to attack 
them. What these visitors to the USSR 
ought to remember, however, is that 
the Soviet public and the small oli- 
garchy which rules them are separ- 
ate entities. interested in 
better clothes, more consumer goods, 
adequate housing. He has no am- 
bition to conquer distant lands and 
enslave other peoples. The masters 
of the Kremlin, on the other hand, 
are gambling with the lives of Soviet 
citizens for the prize of world domi- 
nation. 


Ivan is 


“American war- 
mongers” is a valuable instrument 
of Soviet policy. It helps keep the 
populace subservient to the dictator- 
ship and helps the Kremlin explain 
the shortages of goods and serv- 
ices; it keeps the Russian people 
psychologically prepared for war and 
helps justify Soviet foreign policies 
and actions such as the massacre in 
Budapest. 

In 1956, “the Year of the Thaw,” 
Marvin L. Kalb found the Russians 
“always warm, gregarious, friendly 
and curious. On occasion they were 
also suspicious.” Conversant in their 
language, he encouraged them to “ex- 
press themselves on any subject they 
liked.” He had the good judgment 
not to try to draw them out, or to 
make them feel they were being in- 
terrogated or spied on, and thus he 
was “never faced with any outright 
hostility.” 


Ivan’s fear of 
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Here we have not only a man of 
good will representing the United 
States among foreigners, but also a 
keen observer whose lucid and pene- 
trating insight into what might be 
called “the Russian mind” contri- 
butes significantly toward our under- 
standing of the people inside the 
Soviet empire. Visitors to the Soviet 
Union could read his Eastern Expo- 
sure with profit before starting out on 
their journey. 

What so many of these visitors do 
not appreciate is the fact that the 
Kremlin manipulates popular feeling 
toward people from “that other world, 
the world of capitalism and imperi- 
alism.” After the Budapest uprising, 
the Kremlin switched from its pol- 
icy of “Thaw” to ugly hostility to- 
ward the West. “People with whom 
[ had the warmest kind of friendship,” 
says the author, “confided that they 
were afraid to talk with me in public. 
Some Russians passed me by as if 
they had never seen me before. . . . 
The general atmosphere got very 
chilly.” 

Kalb went to Moscow as an Ameri- 
can press attaché. He was working 
on his doctoral thesis at the Harvard 
Russian Research Center when he had 
an opportunity to sojourn in the 
USSR, not only to see that country 
at first hand but also to continue his 
studies in Moscow’s Lenin Library. 
His experiences furnished him with 
a rich and unusual store of anecdotes 
and comments on customs, points 
of view, traditions and _ historical 
background. 

On his first day in the Russian capi- 
tal, for instance, he was “tailed” by 


a man dressed all in black. It was 


bitterly cold weather, 37 below, but 
the MVD agent kept right on th 
heels of the newly arrived foreigner. 
Finally, Kalb stepped up to an out 
door ice cream stand (yes, they 
were selling ice cream in 37-beloy 
weather), bought two cones ani 
handed one to the man in black. “T 
my amazement, he took it.” 
Before the author had been in 
Russia very long, he came into con 
tact with Soviet bureaucracy. Tt 
asked permission from Moscow Uni 
versity to listen to some lectures o 
Russian history. The Rector “out 
lined the necessary procedure for me 
First, the Embassy would have t 
write a letter to the Ministry 0 
Higher Education, which would thes 
grant its permission to the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs, which would thes 
grant its permission to the Ministr 
of Internal Affairs, which final) 
would grant its permission to th 
Assistant Rector of Moscow Univer 
sity, who would then contact me.” 
The author met an odd and it 
teresting assortment of people durin 
his stay in the USSR. There we 
Volodya, a 30-year-old graduate sit 
dent at the History Institute in Me 
cow. He evidently was a fanaticd 
Communist who never deviated from 
the party line. “He knew details 
British history that might surpne 
Mr. Churchill. He went into som 
details of President Grant’s Admini 
tration, which were more than mild 
ly embarrassing.” Quite naturally 
he was delighted to talk abot 
American corruption. But when 
American asked whether he mig4 
read some of Trotsky’s speeché 
Volodya evaded the query. i 
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there was the English teacher, vaca- 
tioning in Moscow from his post in 
the virgin lands beyond the Urals, 
who made the rather bad joke that 
“there were no virgins in the Virgin 
Lands.” Then, in the city of Vladimir, 
Kalb gave two American news maga- 
zines to a Russian friend. The latter 
was arrested for possessing the maga- 
zines and kept in jail for 24 hours. 

Quite often, Russians thought that 
the author was one of themselves, 
a compliment to his linguistic ability. 
Mistaking him for a Russian, they 
often said things about the “system” 





that they would not ordinarily say to 
a foreigner. There is apparently a 
great deal of dissatisfaction. Instead 
of a “classless society,” of course, 
the Soviet state has one of the most 
stratified social structures in the 
world, “Alongside a woman in mink,” 
Kalb observes, “one sees a Russian 
woman in a threadbare shawl.” 
The author found a great deal of 
dissatisfaction among young people, 
in the form of cynicism and skepti- 
cism rather than of potential armed 
revolution. For many of them, Com- 
munist ideology “has lost its revolu- 





tionary magnetism.” These young 
people enjoy a craze for jazz and 
what they think is the American 
fashion in clothing. They all want 
peace, to be sure. But the men in 
the Kremlin have not changed. Of 
Soviet Premier Nikita Khrushchev’s 
oration opening the 20th Congress 
of the Communist party, Kalb wrote 
in his diary: “His speech indicates 
that Stalinism is dead only in name. 
Stalin’s policies, now more insidious 
because they are cloaked in a smile, 
are being followed, but his name is 
rarely if ever mentioned.” 





Politics and Economic Revolution 


The Economy, Liberty and the State. 
By Calvin B. Hoover. 


Twentieth Century Fund. 445 pp. $5.00. 


AFFIRMING THE THESIs that the 
difference between capitalist and so- 
cialist economy is less significant for 
our values than the difference be- 
tween despotism and democracy, 
Calvin B. Hoover undertakes to com- 
pare the economies of the Soviet bloc 
with those of the West. He does not 
trouble himself to ask whether they 
square with the doctrines of this or 
that “ism,” but asks instead what 
scope they afford for freedom now 
and in the imaginable future. 

The volume is a “synthesis of many 
years and many books,” a product of 
Hoover’s previous studies of alter- 
native economic systems, of his 
residence in Moscow and Berlin, of 
his repeated visits to the USSR, and 
of his participation in various U.S. 
Government missions abroad. It also 
draws on the reports of a group of 
foreign economists who replied to 
15 questions he addressed to each of 
them on changes in the roles of com- 
petition and the state in their respec- 
tive economies. 

“The problem,” writes Hoover, 
“fs the extent to which . . . growth 
of state power has diminished liber- 
ties formerly protected by capitalis- 
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Reviewed by Charles E. Lindblom 


Department of Economics, 
Yale University 


tic institutions and the extent to 
which this has been offset by the en- 
largement of other liberties.” His 
story of the suppression of liberties 
in the Soviet bloc is not surprising, 
but it is noteworthy for his patience 
in searching for some significant 
elements of popular control in the 
people’s democracies, long after many 
of his readers will have concluded 
that the search is futile, as indeed 
he finally agrees it to be. 

For the Western economies, his 
particular statement of the question 
is crucial, for it separates him from 
those who ask what liberties have 
disappeared along with the unregu- 
lated market without asking what 
new liberties have been gained. The 
analyses of the Western economies, 
especially the American, are the best 
of the book; largely, I think, be- 
cause the scope for democracy and 
liberty when the power of the state 
grows is an open question in a way 
in which it is not in the East Euro- 
pean economies. Although I would 
dissent on a few points, his charac- 
terization of institutional changes in 
the American economy is shrewd, 
judicious and well-informed; and he 


has meticulously inquired about the 
consequences of change for freedom, 
without recourse to formulas that 
try to dispose of the implications of 
market and state for freedom at a 
foolishly high level of abstraction. 

Whether or not one agrees with 
his conclusion that growth of state 
power in Western-style economies has 
not so far diminished liberty—a con- 
clusion very persuasively argued— 
one will find Hoover’s preoccupation 
with the facts of institutional change, 
rather than with highly subjective 
and scattered observations on liberty, 
refreshingly different from an older 
polemical tradition of writers like 
Hayek, Ropke, Mannheim, the “Chi- 
cago School” of economists and the 
doctrinaire Socialists. If one is will- 
ing to come down to earth, it turns 
out that a great deal about economy, 
liberty and the state can be said con- 
vincingly, and removed in large part 
from conjecture. 

When Hoover tackles certain in- 
tricate questions of political organiza- 
tion, relying on his own sagacity and 
his skills as an economist without 
much assistance from modern politi- 
cal theory, his work is least satis- 
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factory. He treats the state as a 
monolith, for example, rather than 
a complex, internally divided struc- 
ture; in some passages he goes far 
toward reifying the state. Nor does 
he make much use of the distinction, 
important as it has become to politi- 
cal theory, between democracy and 
liberty. 


These may appear to be extremely 


small points. But I suggest that they 
reflect a disposition to treat the sur- 
vival of liberty as though it were a 
relatively simple question of volition 


(of political leaders, the state or the 


party), and an inconclusiveness in 
his diagnosis of the strategically es- 
sential elements of democracy on 


which liberties hang indirectly and 
through which institutional economie 
change threatens liberty only indi. 
rectly. His explicit and implicit politi. 
cal theory aside, however, many 
readers will find that this book 
finally brings home to them the 
magnitude of a great economic 
revolution of the 20th century. 





The Angry Scar. 
By Hodding Carter. 
Doubleday. 495 pp. $5.95. 


THE NEAREST thing to a social 
revolution that ever occurred in the 
United States was the decade of so- 
called Reconstruction in the South 
after the end of the Civil War. During 
this period an extremist majority in 
Congress, overriding the opposition 
of the Southern Unionist President, 
Andrew Johnson, tried to reverse, at 
least politically, the former roles of 
masters and slaves in the Southern 
states. 

By enfranchising en masse the 
mostly illiterate Negroes and disfran- 
chising the active Confederates, the 
Congressional majority—led by men 
like Thaddeus Stevens, the uncom- 
promising South-hater from Pennsy]l- 
vania, Ben Wade of Ohio, Ben Butler 
and Charles Sumner of Massachu- 
setts, the latter of much higher moral 
and intellectual caliber—created con- 
ditions for what the South generally 
called rule by “Carpetbaggers” and 
“Scalawags.” The Carpetbaggers, so- 
called because they were supposed 
to come with all their belongings in 
a carpetbag, were Northerners who 
helped to organize Republican state 
governments with the aid of the new 
Negro vote. The Scalawags (a mod- 
ern name for them might be “collabo- 
rators”) were the Southerners who 
allied themselves with the Northern 
political invaders. 

To write unemotionally of this 
period is almost impossible; to 


Reconstruction and Its Consequences 


Reviewed by William Henry Chamberlin 


Author, “The Evolution of a Conservative,” 


“The Russian Revolution” 





LINCOLN: ‘CHARITY FOR ALL’ 


write fairly is difficult. But Hodding 
Carter, a Southern editor and jour- 
nalist who has always been rated as 
a moderate on the explosive issue of 
race relations, steers a pretty level- 
headed middle course between the 
extreme black-and-white views rep- 
resented on one side by the once- 
famous motion picture, The Birth of 
a Nation (in which all the Southern 
whites are spotless heroes, and the 
blacks, except for a few who remain 
faithful to their former masters, are 
villainous wretches), and Howard 
Fast’s Freedom Road, in which the 
roles of the races are neatly and 
equally unrealistically reversed. 


Carter leaves no doubt that Re 
construction is a nightmare memory 
in the South and has done much to 
poison race relations. He marshals 
a good deal of evidence to show that 
the Radicals, as they were then 
called, who pushed through the more 
extreme Reconstruction measures, 
were more actuated by desire for 
revenge and a desire to perpetuale 
Republican rule than by genuine con 
cern for the Negro. Indeed, repre: 
sentatives of Northern states where 
the few free Negroes were not allowed 
to vote backed the wholesale & 
franchisement of the more backward 
and more illiterate former slaves in 
the South. 

Although he can be eloquent in 


stating the Myth of Reconstruction § 


which dominates the Southern mini, 
and although he gives convincing 
evidence that Reconstruction in prac 
tice meant a good deal of tyranny, 
graft and general mismanagement, 
Carter gives full weight to the 
scholarly findings that the era wa 
not so one-sidedly dark as it he 
been painted. Some of the law 
passed by Reconstruction adminis 
trations, notably the provision for 
a free public school system, could 
be considered overdue measures o 
social reform. 

Not all the Reconstruction polit: 
cal figures were crooks and it 
competents; some of the Negro lead 
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ers who emerged, notably Hiram 
Revels in Mississippi, were decent, 





well-intentioned men who, in an at- 
mosphere less charged with bitter war 
memories and race antagonism, could 
have made genuine contributions to 
the new necessity of racial coexistence 
on a Not all the 
Carpetbaggers were vultures, intent 


non-slave basis. 
on pillaging the prostrate South. 
Carter gives a picture of Albert 
Morgan, the former Union officer 
who settled in Mississippi and mar- 
ried a colored woman, as a man of 
considerable intelligence and ideal- 
ism. 

The Scalawags were not all de- 
praved scoundrels like Frank Moses 
in South they 
Southerners who had always opposed 


Carolina; included 
secession and others who felt that 
it was possible to spare their home- 
land some of the worst pains of 
defeat 
swimming with the tide and trying 





and social revolution by 


to exert some influence on the course 
of events. 
The Reconstruction experiment 


finally collapsed for several reasons. 
There was no economic implementa- 
the 
freedman’s dream of “40 acres and 
realized. The 

Radical ad- 


hastened by in- 


tion of the social revolution; 
a mule” was never 


downfall of the 


ministrations 


state 
was 
ternal feuds among their leaders. 
And, as war passions cooled and the 
spirit in the North became more and 
more averse to holding down the 
South by the bayonets of Federal 
troops, resistance organizations like 
the Ku Klux Klan and the Knights 
of the White Camellia in Louisiana 
spread terror and discouragement in 
the Radical ranks. 

It was all over by 1876, when the 
last three states under Radical rule— 
South 
Florida—were tacitly allowed to elect 
conservative 


Carolina, Louisiana and 


state governments as 
part of an unspoken bargain by 
which their presidential votes were 
counted for the Republican candidate, 
Rutherford B. Hayes. It was only 
some 20) years later, however, that 
the Negro was completely excluded 
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from the political life of the South. 
As Carter shows, this was the after- 
math of a short-lived cooperation of 
Negro and poor white farmers under 
the Populist banner. 

With a journalist’s quick eye for 
drama, Carter has packed his book 
with first-hand records of the time, 
ranging the 
former slaves to the defiant state- 


from recollections of 
ment of Jefferson Davis, delivered 
before a highly “unreconstructed” 
cheering, weeping Mississippi legis- 
lature in 1884: “Remembering as I 
must all which has been lost, disap- 
pointed hopes and crushed aspira- 
tions, yet I deliberately say: If it 
were to do all over again I would 
again do just as I did in 1861.” 

The Reconstruction era was one 
of raw violence, with human life 
cheap in the wake of a long destruc- 
tive war and because of the passions 
aroused. As the author says: “It was 
considerably less important for an 
editor of a Democratic newspaper 
during Reconstruction to be a gram- 
marian than to be a quick and willing 
man with a Navy colt, a dirk or a 
shotgun. Duels among editors, even 
within the Democratic fold, or be- 
tween editors and irate citizens who 
had been butts of intemperate, gen- 
erally libelous attacks, were frequent, 
and the mortality rate among news- 
papers and their editors was high.” 

One fault may be noted in this 
generally excellent and often fasci- 
nating story of the tragic aftermath, 
in the South, great 
fratricidal war. Organization of the 
material leaves much to be desired; 
the sequence of events is often cloud- 
ed and unclear. One would have 
gladly traded some of the digressive 
sections of the work for a straight, 
play-by-play account of what hap- 
pened in just one or two states, the 
way in which the elections were 
fought, the issues that were debated, 
and the events that led finally to the 
downfall of the Radicals’ power in 
the South. 

Could 
a better turn if the spirit of Lincoln’s 
Second Inaugural Address, (“With 


of America’s 


race relations have taken 





malice toward none, with charity for 
all”) had dominated Northern policy 
toward the defeated South, instead 
of the brutal vengefulness of Stevens 
and Butler and Wade? Lincoln was 
unmistakably a moderate in his at- 
titude toward the extremely vexing 
and difficult problem of how to fit 
the liberated, but still generally il- 
literate and ignorant, Negroes into 
the political life of the Southern 
states. 

He did raise the question of the 
franchise and he mentioned to the 
Loyalist Governor of Louisiana: “I 
barely suggest, for your private con- 
sideration, whether some of the 
colored people may not be let in, as, 
for instance, the very intelligent and 
especially those who have fought gal- 
lantly in our ranks.” 

This was a long way from the 
wholesale enfranchisement of an 
illiterate electorate by means of which 
the Radical bosses in Congress hoped 
to keep the Southern states voting 
There were 

like Wade 
Hampton in South Carolina, who 
would have gladly settled for a pro- 
gram of gradual enfranchisement, 


Republican forever. 


Southern moderates, 


such as Lincoln apparently had in 
mind. But were there enough of 
them? On this point Carter offers 
no assurance. Perhaps the whole 
Radical Reconstruction and the en- 
suing reaction were like stages in a 
Greek 
dained. 

This is the story of an important 


drama, implacably foreor- 


era in American history, which casts 
long shadows over the “integration” 
struggle in the South, told vividly, 
fairly, comprehendingly, if, at times, 
a little confusedly. 
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DEAR EDITOR 


SOVIET JUSTICE 


Two recent articles by prominent Americy 
visitors to Russia seem to me to betray ; 
dangerous gullibility and ignorance about 1 
legal and judicial system of the USSR. Forme 
Governor Averell Harriman, writing for ty 
North American Newspaper Alliance, and Ney 
York Judge Samuel S. Leibowitz, writing j 
Life magazine, report enthusiastically on many 
aspects of the handling of justice in the USSR 
Harriman and Leibowitz are both guilty of ; 
strange kind of naivety in their appreciatia 
of one of Russia’s model prisons, the Kryukoy 
Correction Colony. 

In reading Harriman’s description, I coul/ 
not help remembering the famous “Potemkiy 
Villages” which were shown to Catherine I] x 
proof of the well-being of her people; modd 
villages and model prisons are not new prop 
ganda methods for the Russians. We canné 
know with certainty, of course, just what th 
Russians at Kryukovo added to or subtracted 
from the flowers, the prison-made tea kettle 
and the chafing dishes which were set befo 
Harriman. But there is no doubt that the gi 
lible visitor was ready to take at face valu 
anything shown to him. 

But Judge Leibowitz is guilty of an ev 
more serious misunderstanding of the Russi 
system of justice. He consistently fails to re 
lize that the penal system of any country i 
inextricably bound up with its general leg 
system. Thus, Leibowitz, after discovering ths 
“archaic Soviet court methods grant shocking 
few rights to defendents,” goes on to make th 
mistake of saying that in the USSR “goo 
prisons are far more advanced than any in th 
U.S.” and that America should copy certai 
features of the Russian penal system. This is? 
strange and inconsistent position, even strange! 
when one considers that presumably no priso® 
except the Kryukovo showcase were shown ! 
the judge. 

Leibowitz makes several other serious mi 
takes in his article. He praises the “Russia 
custom ... of expunging a man’s criminal fe 
ord, once he has served his time,” a custet 
described to him by a Soviet prison admin 
trator. It is hard to believe that an intelliget! 
judge would put his faith in the words of! 
Soviet official and not even try to find o 
whether criminal records actually are expunge 
but apparently he did not. 

Leibowitz also gives a vague and _ incorte! 
picture of the history of Russian jurisprudentt 
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For example, he says that the “Soviet ined 
ties in some degree stem from the old basis 
Russian law, which grew out of the despot 
Tsarist tradition,” completely overlooking ™ 
famous laws of 1864 which formed an era # 
Russian history comparable in many ways ® 
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Tue New Leaver welcomes comment and 
criticism on any of its features, but 
letters should not exceed 300 words. 


he practices of the most advanced countries. 
he Tsarist tradition had a lot wrong with it, 
wt the monolithic dictatorship of the Com- 
nists is much worse. 

lt must be said to Leibowitz’s credit that 
he successfully argued with the Russian judicial 
ficials about the inadequacies of their system. 
He objects to the fact that “a Russian sus- 
pected of a crime can be ‘detained’—seized and 
held incommunicado for as long as a year 
without any charge being formally made against 
him, without being allowed to consult a 
awyer.” And he is especially indigaant about 
the so-called “parasite” laws, by which com- 
mittees of laymen exercise great power over 
heir fellow citizens. 

But for all the personal satisfaction Leibo- 
wiz may have gained from these arguments 
ith Soviet officials, the practical results are 
ikely to be very unsatisfactory. The Russian 
people will learn nothing about the sharp criti- 
isms which Leibowitz made, but the compli- 
ments the judge gave to the penal system, and 
his consequent degrading of the American sys- 
em will probably be reported in full. 


New York City Mark VISHNIAK 
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INTRODUCTION 


On Juty 13, the foreign ministers of Britain, France, the 
Soviet Union and the United States resumed their interrupted 
negotiations at Geneva. What is at stake in Geneva? The minis- 
ters are focusing on Berlin—on the Soviet insistence that the 
Western powers relinquish their status and authority in West 
Berlin, and on the West's adherence to its rights there. But it 
is the burden of this supplement that even more profound cold 
war issues underlie the present crisis than the future of West 
Berlin. Although each of the contributors deals with a separate 
facet of the East-West confrontation, their articles are woven 
together by a common thread—their adumbration of a long: 
range policy for the West. 

In “Our Captive Allies” (page 4), Senator Dodd discusses 
the position of the East European nations within the Soviet im- 
perial structure, and urges that the West would do well to 
take their role seriously into account in calculating Soviet 
strengths and weaknesses. 

Dr. Conant, in “Germany's Freedom” (page 18), suggests that 
the future of East Germany was the main factor that motivated 
Premier Khrushchev to create the present crisis, and he proposes 
a Western policy for Berlin that keeps alive the hope of East 
Germany’s ultimate liberation. 

In “U.S.-Soviet Relations” (page 22), Mr. Emmet analyzes 
the paradoxical character of current Soviet foreign policy—its 
combination of aggressive talk and proposals for peaceful co- 
existence—and he discusses the role of expanded East-West cul- 
tural exchange within the context of Moscow’s strategy. 

The publication of this special section of THE New LEADER, 
produced in cooperation with the American Friends of the Cap- 
tive Nations, coincides with President Eisenhower’s proclamation, 
based on a unanimous Joint Congressional Resolution, making 
the week of July 19-25 Captive Nations Week. 





OUR CAPTIVE ALLIES 


mm BY Thomas J. Dodd wwiunmnannnnn 





Wi: ARE PARTICIPATING in the current discussions with the Soviets on | 


the question of Berlin against a foreboding background. On the 
one hand, there is Soviet Premier Nikita Khrushchev’s original ultimatum 
of last November. Although the Kremlin did abandon its May 27 deadline, 
the ultimatum per se has never been withdrawn; on the contrary, it has 
been reiterated, with minor variations, on at least a dozen occasions. On the 
other hand, there is an unbroken series of threats of military action and 
nuclear devastation. Whether or not Khrushchev decides to speak softly 
at any given moment, the negotiations which are now in process and the 
summit conference, if it takes place, must be carried on under the shadow 
of all he has said and done up to now. 
The difficulties we have encountered in the Foreign Ministers Conference 
at Geneva have special significance, because Geneva has constituted our 
first full-scale confrontation with the new Soviet diplomacy that Khrushchev 





has been modeling for the intimidation of the world. The Communist goal | 


remains unchanged: world domination. The basic Communist strategy also 
remains unchanged: to seek, by every conceivable means, to divide the free 
world, to confuse it, to divert its attention by feinting in many directions, to 
subvert it directly wherever this is possible, to soften it up where immediate 
subversion is not possible, to beguile it with soft words when this approach 
offers the greatest promise, to propose negotiations, including summit meet- 
ings, at which the Communists demand everything, concede nothing and 
plan to obtain something. 

But a new element has been added to Soviet diplomacy. For the first time, 
the Kremlin talks in terms of ultimatums and the use of hydrogen missiles. 
The threats that Khrushchev has recently made are only the forerunners 
of many more threats and ultimatums that will be addressed to us over 
the coming years. It is important, therefore, that we evaluate the significance 
of this new Soviet diplomacy and that we re-examine our own diplomacy 
in its light. Above all, we must seriously discuss whether some new element 
cannot be added to our own diplomacy that will more effectively counter 
the Kremlin’s new tactics. 

The Western powers have all stated for the record that they will not be 
intimidated by such threats, that there will be no retreat at Berlin, and 
no appeasement. But one is compelled to consider whether the Soviet threats 
have not had a greater effect on Western thinking than the West is pre- 
pared to admit—whether they have not, in fact, been responsible for an 
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apparent softening of British policy and for the exaggerated nervousness 
of a portion of the British press over our high altitude flights to Berlin. 

Several correspondents reported, for instance, that in one of his conferences 
with British Prime Minister Harold Macmillan, Khrushchev warned Mac- 
millan that the Soviets intend to go through with their ultimatum, that 
any effort to resist would result in war, and that it would require only 
a dozen missiles with hydrogen heads to destroy the British Isles completely. 
According to these reports, Macmillan emerged from this meeting with 
his face firm, but visibly impressed. Other accounts in the British press 
stated that he was shaken to the bone. 

On May 9—the very eve of the Geneva Conference—Khrushchev warned 
a group of West German editors that the Soviet Union could put West 
Germany out of action with eight hydrogen bombs and that no more would 
he needed to do the same for the rest of Western Europe. According to 
a report in the New York Times, Khrushchev said that, if it comes to war, 
“the Western powers will be literally wiped off the face of the earth. And 
the countries first to suffer will be those in which the Americans are setting 
up their rocket bases.” 

I can recall no comparable preface by a head of state to a diplomatic 
conference ostensibly intended to reduce tensions. Not even Hitler at his 
most reckless moment before World War II rattled the saber as arrogantly 
as Khrushchev now brandishes his hydrogen missiles. In the light of these 
remarks, it would almost appear that, in going to Geneva, we have attended 
not a diplomatic conference, but a rendezvous with underworld extortionists. 

There is an element of the poker game to our competition with the 
Soviets. Certain cards are on the table, but there are closed cards on each 
side that the other side is compelled to guess at. Because of our own open 
society and free press, there are more open cards on our side than there 
are on the Soviet side in this game of international poker. We are, there- 
fore, constrained to indulge in far more guessing—while the Soviets are 
at the same time free to engage in poker bluff to a far greater degree than 
the West. 

One of the first rules of statesmanship, therefore, is that one must pre- 
pare for all contingencies, including the worst. Whether we call the Soviet 
bluff or we meet their military challenge, we must be prepared for war as 
the alternative to capitulation. If we are to plan our strategy intelligently, 
however, it is important that we try to estimate, on the basis of the known 
facts, whether the Soviets, in forcing the Berlin crisis, are leading from 
strength or weakness; whether their martial talk and missile-rattling are 
plain bluff or really serious; or whether bluff and seriousness are so in- 
termixed that the outcome of these threats is impossible to assess. 

The Soviets may indeed be emboldened, to a certain extent, by their 
missile lead, by their overwhelming superiority in conventional arms and 
by the anticipation of Western disunity. But I believe they are also motivated, 
to a very large degree, by a serious weakness in their own position. 

The Soviet puppet regime in East Germany is suffering from a chronic 
social disintegration that the Kremlin has found no means of arresting. 











Although increased production has been achieved in some areas, East Ger- 
many, compared with the prosperity and well-being of West Germany, has 
since the end of the war become an economic wasteland. If the flight of 
skilled workers, teachers and professionals from East Germany continues 
at the rate of the past 10 years, and if the East German population continues 
to decline, Soviet Germany may within the next decade become a near. 
desert. 

The Communist leaders have apparently decided that this process of 
attrition must be stopped. To accomplish this, a quadruple operation will be 
necessary : 

1. Surgery must be performed on West Berlin to eliminate it as a 
showcase of democracy in the heartland of Communist Germany and as the 
Number One escape route for East German refugees. Berlin is, in Khrush- 
chev’s words, “a malignant tumor which must be cut out.” 

2. The East German satellite regime must be bolstered internationally, 
and domestic opposition to it must be discouraged by compelling the Western 
powers to grant it recognition. 

3. Since the proximity of Western troops—even in the absence of an 
active liberation policy—must be considered a potential stimulus to the 
liberation of Eastern Europe, West Germany must be disarmed and the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization divisions must be obliged to retire 
as far to the west as possible. 

4. To consummate the consolidation of Soviet power over the satellites, 
the Kremlin proposes a European security pact, under which the West would, 
in effect, guarantee the maintenance of Soviet control of Eastern Europe. 

This is an ambitious program—but Khrushchev apparently believes that 
he has everything to gain and nothing to lose by demanding a summit con- 
ference on these issues. 

Was Khrushchev bluffing, or did he really mean it, when he said that 
once control of the Berlin routes is turned over to the East Germans, any 
clash between them and NATO troops would automatically result in war? 
A factor in this ultimatum may be Khrushchev’s conviction that the develop- 
ment of Soviet nuclear and missile power has already succeeded in can- 
celing out, or will soon be able to cancel out, the deterrent power of 
American nuclear superiority. Indeed, he may have made his threats and 
he may be using the present negotiations for the purpose of testing this con- 
viction. There may be much wisdom in the observations which Joseph Alsop, 
writing from Geneva, made in the May 13 issue of the New York Herald 
Tribune: 

“What Andrei Gromyko and his vast Soviet delegation are here to find 
out, if they can, is whether the Western nations really are ready to fight 
for Berlin. If they conclude the contrary, as they well may, there will be 
no end to the concessions which the Soviets will demand. Nothing but the 
clearest, most decisively proven Western willingness to fight for Berlin will 
promote the kind of compromise that would be acceptable to the West.” 

“Western willingness to fight,” in the given situation, means our willing: 
ness to employ our nuclear and thermonuclear weapons. Khrushchev may 
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be right in reasoning that the responsible Western leaders will hesitate a 
long time before hurling the first nuclear bomb and involving the world in 
a war of mutual devastation. But he ought not underestimate the free world’s 
will or courage if he confronts us with a choice between war or capitulation. 

In this connection, the Gallup Poll published March 29, 1959, is most 
significant. The question asked was: “Do you think we should keep American 
forces in Berlin—along with British and French forces—even at the risk of 
war?” Eighty-one per cent of those queried felt that we should remain in Ber- 
lin even at the risk of war; 8 per cent had no opinion; and only 11 per cent 
felt that we should not stay in Rerlin. The consistency of American public 
opinion on the Rerlin question is as remarkable as its strength. A Gallup 
Poll in 1948, at the time of the Berlin blockade, showed 80 per cent of the 
American people in favor of staying in Berlin and 11 per cent opposed. 
Another Gallup Poll in December 1958, just after Khrushchev’s ultimatum, 
showed 78 per cent favored remaining in Berlin and, again only 11 per 
cent opposed. 

The American people know if war should come, it will almost certainly 
be a nuclear war. And yet, in the face of this, they have given an over- 
whelming mandate to the Administration and Congress to pursue the firm 
and unyielding policy to which they have committed themselves. Why does 
the average American think as he does? Gallup quoted this typical comment: 
“Russia wants to take over all Germany, and then Europe, and then the 
world.” The understanding and fortitude which the American people have 
always displayed in times of crisis constitute an element of national strength 
which must be weighed heavily in any comparison of American and Com- 
munist power. 


The Flaw in Soviet Armor 


|" COPING with Khrushchev’s blustering threats we need not—indeed, we 
must not—rely only on our power of nuclear deterrence. The fact is that 
we have in our grasp a deterrent potentially even more effective than our 
arsenal of atom and hydrogen bombs. It is a deterrent of which, regrettably, 
we appear almost wholly unaware, and which we have thus far not em- 
ployed as an instrument of diplomacy. But it is one of whose potential ef- 
fectiveness the men in the Kremlin have been made painfully aware and 
which will cause them to shrink from putting us to the test of military 
action—if the West remains united and firm. The flaw in Soviet armor is 
the hatred which the people behind the Iron Curtain feel for their tyrannical 
regimes. 

There was a time, perhaps, when the Soviet leaders may have imagined 
that, given an increase in their nuclear strength, they would possess the 
potential to wage a war against the West. But the successive events in East 
Germany in 1953 and in Hungary and Poland in 1956 have seriously 
weakened this potential—and this is something that is perhaps better under- 
stood in the Kremlin than it is in the Western capitals. The succession of 
uprisings in the satellite area, in particular the Hungarian Revolution, has 
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demonstrated three things: (1) that the satellite army divisions are totally 
unreliable; (2) that the Soviet Army itself is dangerously unreliable; (3) 
most important of all, that the masses of the people under Communism 
share a mortal hatred for the regime which oppresses them. 

If Moscow were to launch a general war in Europe, the 100 divisions 
which the Soviet Army maintains in Europe would not be supported by the 
75 satellite divisions of the Warsaw Pact. At best, the Soviet Army would 
be able to enforce the neutral inactivity of the satellite divisions and exercise 
a perilous control over the bitterly hostile populations, some 100 million 
strong, of all the satellite countries. The strength of the Soviet divisions 
would have to be dissipated in garrisoning the satellite nations, in guarding 
their routes of communication against nationalist guerrillas, and in policing 
the satellite divisions to prevent their disaffection. At worst, the Kremlin 
would have to contend with a chain reaction of Hungarian-type revolutions 
throughout the satellite empire. 

The passionate desire for liberation that exists in all the satellite countries 


constitutes a serious deterrent to Soviet miliary aggression; it would make | 
war against the West a very hazardous undertaking even assuming that the | 


Kremlin could count on the loyalty of its own Army. But the 64-ruble 
question which Khrushchev must ask himself is: Can the Soviet Army be 
counted on in a war against the free world? 

The great triumph of the Hungarian Revolution is that it destroyed for 
all time the myth that Communist regimes can enjoy at least a measure of 
popular support. Until several months before the Revolution, the people 
of Hungary, like the other peoples in the Soviet empire, gave the impression 
of passive acceptance of their regime. But underneath this appearance of 
passive acceptance there lay a smouldering hatred. When the volcano of this 
hatred erupted, one had to look around and ask: “Where are the Com- 
munists?” Most significant of all, the younger generation, the students and 
workers who had known no other world and who had been indoctrinated 
since childhood in Marxist dogma—these were in the forefront of the 
fight against the regime. The Hungarian Revolution has demonstrated, if 


this needed any further demonstration, that neither one generation nor thre! 
generations nor 10 generations can produce a breed of men who will accept} 


as natural and proper the complete abrogation of human freedom. There! 


is, in short, no such thing as a Communist generation. 
But while it is now a commonplace that Communism is unpopular, we 


4 


in the West still fail to comprehend either the degree or the universality o!| 
the hatred which the people who have been subjugated by Communism feel| 
for their Communist masters. It is understandable that we should fin¢| 


such comprehension difficult because this hatred is far more intense, fa 
more explosive than anything we of the non-Communist world have ourselve 
experienced. 

During my participation in the Nuremberg war crimes trials, in the post 
war period, I learned something of the desperation and hatred and terror 0! 
the hundreds of thousands of Russian war prisoners and slave laborer 
held by the Nazis whom we, through incredible ignorance, returned agains 
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their will to the Soviet authorities. My soul is still tormented by the night- 
marish accounts of mass suicides, in which men slashed their wrists with 
tin cans and women jumped with their children from upper story windows 
rather than face return to Soviet Russia. 

Since the end of the war, a whole series of events in many parts of the 
world has demonstrated that this incredibly intense hatred was not con- 
fined to one moment in history or to the specific variety of Communism that 
existed in the Soviet Union under Stalin. 

What kind of fear and what kind of hatred was it that induced four 
million North Koreans—one-third of the pre-war population of this Com- 
munist satellite—to abandon their landholdings and their belongings and 
seek refuge in South Korea? 

What kind of hatred was it that compelled one million North Vietnamese 
to flee from the so-called liberation regime of Ho Chi Minh—most of them 
under conditions of terrible danger and hardship, racing against the armis- 
tice deadline? 

What kind of hatred was it that induced 15,000 of the 20,000 Chinese 
prisoners of war taken in Korea to refuse to return to their homeland— 
despite the blandishments of the Communist representatives, despite the 
discouraging attitude of the West, despite the bleak prospects of resettle- 
ment elsewhere, and despite the overwhelming importance of family and 
homeland to Chinese generally? 

What kind of hatred and desperation was it that produced the East 
German and Polish uprisings and the incredible heroism of the Hungarian 
Revolution, in which an unarmed and unorganized citizenry triumphed over 
both the Hungarian Secret Police and the Soviet Army in the first round 
of battle? 

And, within the past few months, what kind of hatred was it that led 
two million Tibetans, virtually without arms and with no friendly armies on 
their frontiers, to rise up against the overwhelming might of the Chinese 
Red Army? 

In the olution of the hatred of tyranny, there is a point where it be- 
comes a blind and all-possessing passion. And no regime in history has 
been so outstandingly successful in fostering this special breed of hatred as 
has the Communist regime in Russia and its satellite regimes in other 
countries. 

In evaluating the present situation, it would be helpful to recapitulate 
certain established facts of World War II and of the Hungarian Revolution. 
An entire literature on the subject of Soviet defections in World War II 
has grown up—Eugene Lyons’ Our Secret Allies, George Fischer’s Russians 
Against Stalin, Boris Shub’s The Choice are outstanding in this category. 
But the memory of man is short, and many of the facts that were so pains- 
takingly set forth have been forgotten. 

When the Reichswehr invaded the Soviet Union in June 1941, the Red 
Army enjoyed overwhelming superiority in manpower, aircraft, tanks and 
artillery. Within the first eight months of the war, the German Army took 
3.6 million military prisoners and destroyed or captured immense quantities 
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of war material, including more than 16,000 guns and over 17,500 tanks, 
These are truly colossal figures. By the end of the war, the Soviets had 
only succeeded in rebuilding their tank corps to a total of 13,400 tanks, 
while the Germans on the Eastern front opposed them with no more than 
3.500. 

Wherever the German troops came, the civilian population greeted them 
as liberators and received them with enthusiasm and with garlands. This was 
particularly true in the Ukraine and other areas where nationalist feeling 
was superimposed on hatred of Communism. But it was by no means con- 
fined to these areas. In the streets of Moscow there was spontaneous singing, 
for the first time since the Revolution, when the German Army penetrated to 
the suburbs and the Government and the Secret Police fled to Kuybishev, 
in the interior of Russia. The warm greeting accorded the German Army 
had nothing to do with pro-Nazism. Nor can it be equated with treason, 
since the great mass of the Soviet peoples regarded themselves as patriots 
and the Bolsheviks as traitors. 

The Wehrmacht officer, Herwarth von Bittenfeld (now, incidentally, the 
German Ambassador to Great Britain), pointed out that the invading Ger- 
man Army received as friendly a reception at Smolensk, Viasma and Bryansk, 
in Great Russia, as it did elsewhere: 

“With all the handicaps created by the brutal, senseless Nazi racist policy, 
we raised more than 500,000 soldiers for our side among war prisoners 
and among the peoples of occupied territory. With an intelligent political 
policy, we could have won the war in the East simply because the Russian 
people themselves would have overthrown the regime. Especially in the 
first months of the war, surrenders were on a mass scale and were political, 
not military. At that time I would go out as a cavalry officer on a patrol 
and would come back with thousands of altogether voluntary prisoners.” 

Supporting von Bittenfeld’s finding from a civilian point of view was 
the wartime opinion, recorded in the Nuremberg record, of Dr. Otto 
Brautigam, official of the Reich Ministry of the East: 

“Were the war being conducted only for the purpose of smashing Bolshe- 
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vism, then it would have been decided long ago in our favor, for, as all | 


experiences of this war have confirmed, Bolshevism is hated to the utmost | 


by the Eastern people, above all by the great mass of peasants. In the Soviet 
Union we found on our arrival a population weary of Bolshevism, which 
waited longingly for new slogans holding out the promise of a better future 
to them. It was Germany's duty to find such slogans, but they remained 


unuttered. The population greeted us with joy as liberators and placed them- | 
selves at our disposal willingly and freely with body and life. Wherever | 
Ukrainians, Russians, White Ruthenians and members of the Baltic peoples | 


enlisted in the German Wehrmacht, they proved themselves and fought 
excellently without exception.” 

The amazing success that General Andrei A. Vlassov had in raising his 
“Army of Liberation” from the ranks of Soviet POWs and forced laborers 
in Germany is something that no amount of Soviet rationalization can ex- 
plain. Despite the brutality that the Nazis had practiced on Soviet civilians 
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and POWs alike, Vlassov succeeded in a very short time in building up an 
army of 500,000 men who mistakenly believed that they could fight against 
Stalin for the liberation of their homeland in the ranks of the German Army. 

According to a letter which Eugene Lyons received from a Russian 
refugee in Germany, the matter of joining the Vlassov army was discussed in 
one Russian POW camp on November 19, 1944—at a time when it was 
obvious to everyone that Germany was headed toward disastrous defeat. Only 
15 out of 200 prisoners did not join. In addition, it is estimated that at 
the end of the war, Vlassov’s enlistment bureau had applications from some 
2.5 million civilian and POW volunteers. 

True, the Red Army finally did defeat the Germans because of its utterly 
overwhelming superiority in men and equipment. Toward the end of the 
war, the Red Army on key fronts outnumbered the Germans by almost eight 
to one in infantry, seven to one in artillery, ten to one in mortars, and five 
to one in tanks. But the Red Army could not have achieved victory if 
there had not been a fundamental reversal of attitude on the part of the 
Russian peoples. It was not any increase in affection for the Bolshevik 
regime that brought about this change, but, very simply, the brutality of 
the Nazis. 

Now, it is conceivable that the Khrushchev regime has succeeded in re- 
ducing popular disaffection by curbing some of the worst terroristic practices 
of the Stalin regime and by making some concessions to the Soviet con- 
sumer. On the other hand, despite the minor attenuation of terror, the Soviet 
Union still remains a totalitarian police state. To the growing class of 
Soviet intellectuals and professors, in particular, the rigid state control 
of thought must be a constant source of outrage. For example, there is 
evidence that the overwhelming majority of Soviet intellectuals were even 
more indignant than we in the West over the treatment of Boris Pasternak 
and.the suppression of Doctor Zhivago. 

Hungary provided the most significant revelation. The Soviet divisions 
initially stationed in Budapest had to be withdrawn because in the first 
round of battle they proved either reluctant to fight the Hungarian people 
or else openly sympathetic to them. The free Hungarian radio stations broad- 
cast repeated messages from Soviet defectors, up to the rank of colonel, to 
their comrades in the Soviet Army. Broadcasting over Radio Gyor on 
October 28, 1956, Soviet Colonel Vladimir Novikov said: 

“My unit has forcibly overpowered the attacks of the Security Police. 
Now the most urgent problem for the Soviet Army is to uphold the good 
name of the Russians with arms and in the spirit of Russian-Hungarian 
friendship. We, the Soviet people, have found out by our own lives that 
it cannot go on like this any more. We see that the Stalinists are hated 
not only at home but everywhere. We call upon all real Russian patriots, 
for whom the honor of our nation is dear, to extend a brotherly hand to 
the Hungarian people and, together with them, to pave the road for a 
new and better future.” 

No accurate account may ever be available of the scale of defections 
from the Soviet forces that were first deployed against the Hungarian people. 








But certainly it was substantial. This was something on which all Western 
observers were agreed. 

Seymour Freidin reported in the New York Post on November 18, 1956; 
“I know of three specific cases and obtained reports of countless others 
where Soviet soldiers came over to the revolutionaries to capitulate with 









their equipment.” Reuters carried the report that 3,000 Soviet troops and 
60 Soviet tank crews had deserted and fought with the Hungarians. On 
December 15, 1956, the Hungarian expert of the highly reputable London 
Sunday Observer estimated the number of Soviet deserters in Hungary at 
15,000. Joseph and Stewart Alsop reported on December 6, 1956, that a 
high percentage of the defections took place from the elite Soviet Second 
Guards Division which, as they carefully pointed out, “is as though soldiers 
in the American Marines or the British Guards had gone over to the 
enemy.” 

And on December 22, John MacCormac reported in the New York Times 
that soldiers of the Soviet 83rd Motorized Infantry had revolted when 
ordered to fire into a crowd of demonstrators at Tokaj, that five Russian 
soldiers had been shot in the fray. and that after the fighting two entire 
companies had melted away to join the rebels. When the fighting in Hungary 
was almost over, the American press carried a report that a large Hungarian 
training camp had been converted into a prison camp for Soviet Army de- 
fectors. According to Hungarian sources, this camp housed almost 10,000 
prisoners. 

Perhaps all of these estimates are somewhat exaggerated. But even allowing 
for a four- or five-fold exaggeration, the defection of several thousand Soviet 
soldiers—defection to a side that seemed foredoomed to defeat—must be 
considered symptomatic of the most basic and deeply rooted discontent. It 
is a matter of common knowledge that the Soviets found it necessary to re- 
place their occupation troops with fresh troops ordered into Hungary from 
the USSR and the surrounding satellites. These were indoctrinated to be. 
lieve that they were about to fight the American imperialist invaders, either 
on the Elbe River in Germany or at Suez. 

It is particularly interesting that for the initial assault on Budapest, the 
Kremlin saw fit to use some 5,000 tanks unsupported by infantry. Without | 
infantry cover, the tanks were especially vulnerable in street fighting, and 
the revolutionaries took a heavy toll of them with grenades and Molotov 
cocktails. 

In using massed tanks without any infantry protection, the Soviets | 
violated all the tactical rules. Why did they do so? One explanation is that | 
they were seeking to intimidate the people of Budapest, as they were able | 
to intimidate the people of Berlin in 1953, by a show of armored strength. | 
Another and more probable explanation is that they feared the possible | 
effect of contact between Soviet foot soldiers and the Hungarian people— 
at least until the back of the Revolution had been broken. Even in their 
easy war against the Hungarian people, the men in the Kremlin were ob- 
viously tormented by the ghost of General Vlassov and his “Army of 
Liberation.” 
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For a Policy of Liberation 


HAT IF IT should come to a war with the West? There are certain 
W thine that can safely be predicated: We would not wage the war 
for purposes of imperialist aggrandizement. We would not practice the 
bestial master-race policies of the Nazis. Our political traditions, our code 
of morality, and the logic of our position would lead us, on the very day 
that war broke out, to proclaim the restoration of freedom to the peoples 
of the satellite countries and of the Soviet Union as our only goal, and to 
set up the first cadres of national liberation movements and liberation armies. 

It is of course not feasible for the Secretary of State or the President 
to say these things, for the simple reason that they must guide themselves 
by the etiquette of diplomacy. But there are certain things a Senator may 
properly say and should say that a head of state may not. We should let 
the Soviets know that we are not deceived by the recent bluster of the 
Warsaw Pact powers; that we are aware of the existence of massive popular 
discontent in all the satellite countries; that we have not forgotten the 
questionable performance of the Red Army in Finland and in Hungary, 
and in the early stages of the war against Hitler; that if the Soviet Union 
provokes war, we know it would have to devote much of its strength to 
enforcing the obedience of the satellite peoples; that we are certain the 
great majority of the Soviet Army would be demoralized if ordered to 
wage war on the workers and peasants of other countries; that if war is 
forced on us, we would wage it from the first day as an all-out war of 
liberation for the peoples of the Soviet Union as well as for the peoples of 
the satellite countries. 

We should tell Moscow bluntly that, if it comes to a crisis, we know we 
shall not have to contend with a monolithic armed force consisting of the 
100 Soviet divisions stationed west of Moscow and the 75 divisions main- 
tained by the satellite countries. The 33 divisions which the Kremlin main- 
tains in Eastern Europe—22 in East Germany, 7 in Hungary, 2 in Rumania, 
and 2 in Poland—would have their work cut out performing occupation 
duties. At best, only a portion of them would be available for offensive 
action. And, if the chronic unrest in these countries were again to erupt, 
the Kremlin might have to augment these divisions with reinforcements 
drawn from the Soviet Army in Russia. 

We can call the Soviet bluff on the Warsaw Pact. Not in our lifetime will 
they be able to use against us the 300,000 members of the Polish armed 
forces, the 250,000 Rumanians, the 200,000 Czechoslovaks, the 160,000 
Bulgarians, the 150,000 East Germans and the 90,000 Hungarians. On the 
contrary, there is a much greater chance, if it comes to war, that the armies 
of the Warsaw Pact will wind up on the side of the free world. Certainly 
this would be our goal—a very realistic goal. 

We should let Khrushchev know, too, that we have studied and digested 
some of the lessons of the Bolshevik Revolution; that we know how effectively 
—and how fraudulently—the Bolsheviks employed the slogans of “national 
self-determination” and “land to the peasants”; that we are convinced these 
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slogans correspond today, as they did in 1917, to the deepest desires of the 
Soviet peoples and the Soviet peasantry; and that we are confident these 
slogans—despite their abuse by the Bolsheviks—would enlist the trust and 
support of the peoples of Russia if they carried the guarantee of the West. 
In short, we should let the men in the Kremlin know that, if they force 
a war over Berlin, it will be an all-out political war, with no holds barred, 
And we should perhaps inform them, in some precise detail, of the plans 
that already exist for the creation of national liberation armies and liberation 
movements. 

If our diplomacy is to be conducted in these terms, we must be prepared 
to place certain chips on the table. Some of these chips, by the nature of 
things, will be military. Quietly, and without ostentation or panic, but in 
a manner that spells business, we must increase the combat readiness of 
the NATO forces in Europe. But, more important, we must devise a care- 
fully thought-out policy that will give encouragement to the liberation move- 
ments in all the captive countries, and we must find ways of sharpening our 
ideological impact on the enslaved peoples. 

Before the Hungarian Revolution, there were many who scoffed at all 
talk of liberation. Not very surprisingly, those who had abandoned all hope 
were inclined to favor military disengagement combined with a guarantee 
of the status quo in Europe. Liberation is indeed a pipe-dream, if the word 
is used to signify an external initiative using subversive movements under 
the aegis of the Western governments. But it is not a pipe-dream if one 
accepts the premise that liberation will have to come from within, that the 
role of the West must be limited to keeping the spirit of liberation alive 
through its propaganda and supporting it through its diplomacy, and that 
it can only be achieved given a highly favorable conjuncture of circumstances. 

Such a conjuncture occurred in the months preceding the Hungarian 
Revolution. The Kremlin had been wracked by a series of power struggles; 
the entire Communist world had been thrown into further disarray by 
Khrushchev’s denunciation of Stalin’s crimes at the 20th Congress of the 
Soviet Communist party; the weakening at the center had resulted in a 
weakening of control in the satellites; and the growing evidences of dis- 
content in each of the captive nations communicated themselves like electric 
impulses to the other captive nations. It is not inconceivable that a similarly 
favorable conjuncture of circumstances will arise within the next several 
years. 

There are those who read a different meaning into the Hungarian Revolu- 
tion—who see in it conclusive proof that liberation is impossible and that 
the West has no alternative but to accept the status quo. To them I say 
that the Revolution was neither a completely foredoomed undertaking nor 
a tragic defeat. The Hungarian Revolution might have been successful if the 
United Nations had had the foresight and courage to dispatch a small group 
of observers the day after the government of Imre Nagy was installed. It 
might have been successful if the Western alliance had not been rent asunder 
by the Suez crisis. And, even without moral support from the UN and the 
West, it might still have been successful. 
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At the time of the Hungarian Revolution, Poland and East Germany 
stood on the brink; had either one gone over the brink, the chances are 
that the entire satellite empire would have erupted in the flames of a super- 
revolution. The Soviet Army would not have been able to cope with such 
a situation. The Hungarian Revolution was a completely spontaneous national 
uprising. But even if it had been organized and calculated, it would have 
been a justifiable risk from a military and political standpoint. If we weigh 
the consequences, the Hungarian Revolution, in defeat, ranks as the most 
significant victory for the forces of freedom since the end of World War II. 

From their own history, the Russians know something of the concept of 
victory in defeat. Napoleon won the Battle of Borodino. But General Kutuzov, 
as Tolstoy recounts in War and Peace, insisted that the battle, in terms 
of its ultimate consequences, was a decisive victory for Russia. The out- 
come, as every schoolboy knows, was Napoleon’s disastrous retreat from 
Moscow. 

When Hitler invaded Yugoslavia after the revolution of March 27, 1941, 
he was able to smash the Yugoslav Army and capture Belgrade in 12 days. 
But it was a victory that ultimately cost him the war—for the revolution 
of March 27 invalidated his military dispositions, disrupted his economic 
hinterland, delayed by more than a month his invasion of the Soviet Union, 
bogged down his armies in the autumn muds and deprived him of the cap- 
ture of Moscow. 

Khrushchev was able to crush the Hungarian Revolution by massing his 
armored divisions against the people of Budapest. But the Revolution, in 
defeat, exposed the lie of Communism for all peoples to see and overnight 
converted the Warsaw Pact from a diplomatic asset into a military and 
diplomatic liability. 

Thus, the most effective deterrent to Communist expansion in Europe at 
this juncture would be to place our basic diplomatic emphasis on the ultimate 
freedom of the captive peoples of Eastern Europe. If we are not prepared 
to do so for their sake, then we must do so in order to save ourselves. Both 
of our political parties in the 1952 election committed themselves to the 
liberation of the subjugated nations. But unfortunately the word was used 
more as an electioneering slogan than as a name for a carefully thought-out 
foreign policy that is vital to our own national security. Because of this, 
the word “liberation” is today somewhat compromised in the eyes of the 
captive peoples and of the millions of their compatriots who are now 
American citizens. To use the word again as a slogan, or simply to pay 
lip service to it, would be the height of irresponsibility. Let us, therefore, 
spell out what such a policy means in practice and, if we use the word again, 
let us do so as a serious act of self-dedication. 

“Liberation” does not mean that we confront the Soviets with an ul- 
timatum and launch a war if they reject it. Nor does it mean that we 
organize subversive movements and foment revolutions in the captive 
nations. Either proposal would be irresponsible folly, in addition to running 
counter to our entire tradition. Liberation, as I have pointed out, will have 
to come essentially from within. But what we say and what we do can 





encourage or discourage the spirit of liberation and, in this sense, can 
exert a decisive influence. 

How do we go about encouraging the liberation movement? The first step 
would be to demonstrate the earnestness of our concern by raising the issue 
of the captive nations at every diplomatic conference and at every UN 
session. In enslaving the captive nations, the Soviets were guilty of violating 
a whole series of international agreements that guaranteed free elections. 
In imposing their regimes and maintaining them in power, they have used 
the Soviet Army in the most flagrant manner as an instrument of political 
intimidation; and when intimidation failed in Germany and in Hungary, 
they resorted to open military intervention and repression. They have violated 
the UN Charter repeatedly and at almost every point. Let us spread the 
facts about Soviet imperialism upon the record at every available oppor- 
tunity. Let us continue to demand that the Soviets respect all their obligations. 

To raise the issue of liberation in this manner would by itself have a 
great impact on the other side of the Iron Curtain. But the issue must never 
be permitted to degenerate into a simple propaganda device. We must, in 
all earnestness, make liberation a cardinal goal of our diplomacy. I do 
not underestimate the difficulty of persuading the Kremlin to liberate its 
satellite empire. But I can conceive of a situation where a combination of 
divisions within the Kremlin, unrest in the satellites and hard bargaining 
on the part of the West will induce the Soviets, in their own interest, to 
grant freedom to the unyielding, troublesome, hostile, captive peoples. 

Let us say to Khrushchev: “You say that you desire peace and that you 
wish to reduce tensions. No one in the free world wants war, and everyone 
would be happy to see tensions reduced. But the tensions are the symptom 
and not the cause. You do not cure pneumonia, Mr. Khrushchev, by placing 
ice packs on the patient’s forehead. You diagnose the disease and you 
prescribe a remedy in accordance with this diagnosis. What are the causes 
of the tensions that exist in the world today? 

“No one believes, not even you, that the world is tense because the 17 
NATO divisions are planning aggression against the Soviet Union. There 
is tension, Mr. Khrushchev, because of your ultimatums and blustering 
threats, because of the massive armed aggressive strength which the Soviet 
Union and Communist China maintain, because of the subversive activities 
of the Communist parties in every country, because you have flagrantly 
violated so many covenants that the world can no longer have any confidence 
in your pledged word. And there is tension because the Soviet Union has 
ruthlessly imposed its rule on the peoples of Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, East 
Germany, Rumania, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Hungary and Albania. 

“Let us remember that armed force has been used only twice in Europe 
since the end of the war—the first time, by the Soviet Army against the 
people of East Germany, and the second time, by the Soviet Army against 
the people of Hungary. Here is the proof of the real source of tension. You 
wish us to reduce tensions? If the Soviet Union could have the wisdom to 
withdraw to its pre-war frontiers, tensions would disappear overnight and 
the whole world sleep better.” 
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To ease the way for the Communists, we should make it clear in advance 
that, in exchange for liberation, we would be prepared to make some con- 
cessions to Soviet desires in other areas. If Khrushchev truly wants a 
reduction of tensions, there is no more effective measure he could take than 
to negotiate a package agreement with the West in which liberation is ex- 
changed for such concessions as a European security pact, increased East- 
West trade, partial disarmament, and conceivably, even some long-term 
credits. 

In short, the active commitment to the ultimate liberation of the captive 
peoples, in addition to endowing our diplomacy with a power of deterrence 
it does not now possess, would strengthen our position politically, because 
it is in harmony with the moral principles on which our faith and civiliza- 
tion are based. Beyond this, it is the only conceivable way in which we can 
recapture the political offensive. It is a military maxim that a side which 
defends itself when attacked but never takes the offensive is ultimately 
doomed to defeat. The same is true in politics. 

Admittedly, the Kremlin might not like it if we began to wage the cold 
war as a war of liberation. But only by doing so can we effectively cope 
with Khrushchev’s hydrogen missile diplomacy. Only by doing so can we 
rekindle the flagging faith of our scores of millions of allies behind the 
Iron Curtain. In the long run, it may not be too much to say, only 
by doing so can peace be preserved and freedom under the rule of God 
prevail on earth. 
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HE STATUS, prestige. and future of the Soviet puppet regime in East 

Germany—the so-called German Democratic Republic—are the basic 
issues at stake in the current Berlin crisis. What we are now witnessing is 
another act in a long drama which might be entitled, “The Struggle for lea 
Germany.” For years I have believed that the Kremlin’s foreign policy under 
Stalin, and later under his successors, has been aimed at making the Soviet 
zone—that is, Germany east of the Elbe—a solid, reliable, Russian Communist 
satellite state. If this forward political position were assured, the Kremlin’s 
occupants could then wait patiently for the political and economic deteriora- 
tion of the Western states that they confidently expect. When it comes, so the Ber 
Communists may well think, their solid German Communist state would 7 the 
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be a base from which they could move forward and take over all of Germany, | hoy 
including the great prize—the heavily industrialized Ruhr. : anc 

Russian attempts to Sovietize their zone started as long ago as 1945. § to 
In fact, as soon as the Russian troops entered Berlin, German Communists § A 
who had been living in Moscow were flown in to join them. These Com- § stat 


munists had been carefully trained to act as political advisors to the | is y 


military once occupation began. One of their first acts was to resuscitate | twe 
the German Communist party. They also allowed the Social Democrats to 9 lishi 
re-establish their party in the Soviet zone and in Berlin. But early in 1946, fens 
the Russians decided that the two should be merged. The then head of the t thre 
Social Democratic party in Berlin was willing, but some of his colleagues ' to re 
on the executive committee disagreed. The issue was to be settled by a out. 
referendum in Berlin of the party members. But at the last moment, Soviet | the 


officials refused to allow the ballots to be cast in their sector. In the three | ' 
Western sectors, however, 75 per cent of the membership of the Social | 
Democratic party voted, and rejected the merger by a verdict of 19 to 2. ; 
Nevertheless, the Russians proceeded with the merger in their sector and § 
zone and formed the Socialist Unity party. ; the § 
Only once have the Soviets agreed to a free election in all four sectors [ 
of Rerlin. This was in the fall of 1946, and the Socialist Unity party polled § of th 
only 20 per cent of the vote. With the 1948 Berlin blockade, the Allied § three 
Control Council and the Four-Power Command controlling all of Berlin | impo: 
broke up. After the blockade, Berlin was divided politically and economically | We 
between the Soviet sector and the three Western sectors, where elections have } p Was | 
been held every four years for the Assembly which governs Free Berlin. F own | 
The Russians have taken great pains to make it appear that the regime | zone’: 
they have set up in their sector of Berlin is a representative democratic gov [ block. 
i 
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ernment. But in the fall of 1950, when the elections for the so-called People’s 
Chamber were actually held, a single list of candidates was presented to the 
voters. To register opposition, the voter had to go to a special corner of 
the voting booth—under the eyes of police officials—ask for a pencil and 
mark a “no.” It is not surprising, therefore, that 98 per cent of the in- 
habitants cast their ballots as directed. 

The Executive Committee of the Socialist Unity party, a handful of 
ruthless, aggressive, skillful Communist politicians, holds what little power 
the Kremlin allows East Germany. As in all satellite states, political authority 
rests on Russian military force. Some people are inclined to draw an analogy 
between Hungary, Poland and Czechoslovakia on the one hand, and the 
German Democratic Republic on the other. This analogy is, I feel, mis- 
leading. 

In the first place, there is a real alternative national government to that 
of the German Democratic Republic—not a government in exile, but the highly 
prosperous, free Government of Chancellor Konrad Adenauer. This has a 
tremendous effect on the psychology of the 17 million inhabitants of the 
Soviet zone. In contrast to the Federal Republic, the puppet regime in East 
Berlin appears shadowy and unreal. As long as the East Germans think of 
the regime under which they suffer as temporary, they will continue to 
hope that some day they will become citizens of a Germany unified in peace 
and freedom, and they will continue to resist the attempts to convert them 
to Communism. 

A second difference between the Soviet zone and the other satellite 
states is the existence of an exit. This is, of course, the city of Berlin. It 
is worth recalling why this is so. In May 1952, treaties were signed be- 
tween the British, the French and the Federal Republic of Germany estab- 
lishing a basis for the rearmament of West Germany within a European De- 
fense Community. Before this occurred, the Russians had made some very 
threatening noises. They almost said: “If you go forward with your plans 
to rearm the West Germans, there will be war.” (By the way, it is not with- 
out its importance to remember all the threats the Russians have made over 
the years about what would happen if the West did so-and-so and such-and- 
such in the western part of Germany.) When the day came and the treaties 
were signed, the Russians responded at once by cutting Germany in two. 
Up to that time, the border crossings between their zone and the contiguous 
British and American zones had been relatively open. But in May 1952, 
the Soviets really sealed the border. They decreed a three-mile “no man’s 
land”—patrolled by armed guards. Barbed wire fences were erected, some 
of them going right through the middle of a town or city. Only two or 
three check points were left; these were heavily guarded and it was almost 
impossible for any East Germans to get permission to pass through. 

West Berlin became an enclave inside this sealed-off East Germany. What 
was the position of East Berlin? Obviously, it was anomalous. It had its 


» own East German currency, its own mayor, and was the seat of the Soviet 


r 
' 


zone’s government. Yet, because the Western Allies had insisted since the 
) blockade on free circulation through all Berlin, it was still possible to 
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move quite easily from the Soviet sector of Berlin to the three Western 
sectors of Free Berlin. To be sure, it was no longer possible to take a trolley 
car from the Western sectors to the Soviet sector without changing cars 
and walking across the sector crossing, but the subways were still operating. 
And through the subway came more and more refugees as the East Germans 
realized that they were living east of an Iron Curtain. 

By the time I got to Germany in February 1953, the stream of refugees 
had turned into a torrent. Everyday, 3,000 refugees poured through the 
subways into West Berlin. Even today, seven years later, they continue to 
come at the rate of 250,000 every year—nearly 2.5 million people over the 
last 10 years. The flow is a sort of barometer of the hopes and despairs 
of the East German people. It is quite clear that the existence of the escape 
hatch was then, and continues to be, not only a first-class nuisance to the 
East German Communists but a grievous vexation to the Kremlin. 

Why don’t the Russians close the exit? This would be difficult. To seal 
off the Soviet sector from the Soviet zone would amount to saying to the 
East Germans: “You can’t come into the capital of your country, because 
we don’t trust you there.” Furthermore, there are many roads leading from 
the Soviet zone into East Berlin, and to control all these effectively would 
be a mammoth task. How about closing the border between the Soviet 
sector and the Western sectors? This, again, would not be an easy under- 
taking. It would involve rebuilding the subway. What is more important, it 
would involve controlling the movement of some 10,000 or more skilled 
workers who every day travel on the subways from Free Berlin, where they 
live, to the Soviet sector, where they work. The Soviet sector factories need 
these skilled workers. Most important of all, if the Soviets seal off their 
sector, they would be tacitly admitting that only East Berlin is the capital 
of the German Democratic Republic. Indeed, this act would be tantamount 
to giving up their hopes of securing the prosperous Western sectors. 

Evidence on this last point came to my attention while reading the Decem- 
ber issue of Einheit, the official scholarly journal of the Socialist Unity 


party. The leading article discussed Soviet Premier Nikita Khrushchev’s | 
proposals for the future of Berlin. The author states that all Berlin belongs | 
to the German Democratic Republic and ought to be its capital. But as a | 
favor, as a concession to ease the present international situation, the German | 
Democratic Republic waives its rights to the Western sectors and agrees that | 


the three Western sectors may be made a special kind of free city. Of course, 
all the troops of the Western Allies must be withdrawn and the whole attitude 
of the present Government changed. The West Berliners are assured that 
under such arrangements they will have no need to worry about their free- 
dom, their security and their prosperity; these will be guaranteed to them 
by the German Democratic Republic and the Soviet Union. “We will take 
care of you much better than the Western Allies,” the author writes. 
Obviously, the Communist officials of the German Democratic Republic 
want above all to have their sovereignty recognized by the West and by 
the Federal Republic of Germany. They want to sit at the same table with 
officials of free Germany. They want the Berlin escape hatch closed. Once 
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these three objectives had been achieved, they would count on their new 
prestige and status changing the psychological atmosphere in East Germany. 
The inhabitants of the Soviet zone would lose hope. Before long most of 
them would say: “The Communist regime is permanent. We must bow to the 
inevitable.” In short, Soviet Russia’s position in Germany would be trans- 
formed into a solid political forward base for a future advance. 

The Soviets’ failure to Communize East Germany is an exhibition which 
they can hardly afford to allow to stand. Things have gone so badly in 
their zone that they must give it up or bully the West into relinquishing 
Berlin as an outpost of freedom and granting prestige and status to the 
German Democratic Republic. Here, to my mind, is the crux of the Berlin 
crisis. 

As evidence, let me cite first of all, the spontaneous uprising in East Berlin 
in June 1953; second, the contrast in physical well-being between East and 
West, dramatically illustrated by differences between East and West Berlin; 
and most important of all, the failure after 13 years to win over the popula- 
tion. All reports indicate that if free elections were held in the Soviet zone 
tomorrow, the Communists would not poll 10 per cent of the votes. 

Consider the universities. The students are picked with the greatest care. 
Unless you are a son or daughter of a farmer, worker or member of the 
Party, you have great difficulty in getting admitted to a university. The 
study of Marxism-Leninism is required not only in the schools but also in 
the universities, no matter what a student's field of concentration. And 
despite all this indoctrination and the care in selection, student unrest has 
been chronic for many years. 

Not only the students but the professors have caused trouble; many have 
been arrested and others have fled. The escape last fall of the rector of the 
University of Jena, only 10 days before the celebration of the 400th an- 
niversary of that venerable institution, provided a dramatic example of 
the failure of attempts to Sovietize the universities. Recently, increasing 
numbers of doctors, scientists, engineers and students of these subjects have 
joined the stream of refugees flowing through Berlin. For a government try- 
ing to build up an industrialized state, this is a terrific loss of vital blood. 

The fundamental issue which confronts the free world today is the future 
of the German Democratic Republic. The very fact that Moscow has been 
so unsuccessful is a great tribute to our success. Their failure to Com- 
munize their zone has been a consequence of our efforts to keep West 
Berlin both prosperous and free. The inhabitants of East Germany can 
continually see an alternative to the oppression under which they live— 
an alternative based on human dignity. Before them stands an open door 
to freedom. To close that door is to assist the spread of Soviet imperialism, 
to be a party to the further enslavement of 17 million Germans. To keep the 
door open is to continue a policy which has made the Soviet zone a political 
liability for the Russians. If the Western powers boldly maintain their 
German policy, Moscow will one day be ready to find a face-saving formula 
for liquidating its bad investment. When that day comes, the frontier of 
freedom in Germany will be made secure. 
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o_o EMO 
_ U,S.-SOVIET RELATIONS | 
EE By Christopher Emmet a 


CURIOUS PARADOX characterizes the world situation as we await the 
next Soviet moves in the Berlin crisis. On the one hand, Soviet 
Premier Nikita Khrushchev has been waging the cold war with intensified 


brutality. He has given the Western Big Three an ultimatum to get out of | 


Berlin and has repeated it on at least a dozen occasions. At every available 
opportunity, he has brandished his hydrogen missiles; in particular, he 
has tried to dislodge the British and Germans from their solidarity with the 
United States by warning them that it would take only a handful of hydrogen 
bombs to destroy their countries completely. He has warned Italy, Greece, 
Turkey, West Germany and other North Atlantic Treaty Organization coun- 
tries that they will permit the installation of NATO rocket bases at their 
own peril. 

While all this has been going on, cultural exchange between the Soviet 
Union and the Western countries has achieved an unprecedented volume. 
In recent months, there have been the Bolshoi Ballet, the Moiseyev Dancers, 
the Soviet Exhibition in New York, the Soviet folk singers and dancers, and 
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scores of delegations of various kinds. The entertainment section of the | 


New York Times for Sunday, June 28, devoted three full pages to reviews 
of Soviet companies of performing artists who were in this country, had 
just visited, or were about to visit it. In Moscow, huge crowds have turned 
out to hear the New York Philharmonic Orchestra, to see the Ice Capades 
and the performances of Porgy and Bess. This increasing exchange is 
taking place—as is inevitable—to the disarming accompaniment of talk 
about “improved understanding” and “relaxation of tensions.” And there 
has also been a seemingly miraculous improvement in the parlor manners 
of Soviet diplomacy. 

These two phenomena might appear to run counter to each other, but 
in reality they complement each other. Nothing the Soviet Union does is 
accidental—and it is certainly no accident that the vast increase in the 
cultural exchange program and the improvement in the Kremlin’s diplomatic 
manners coincide with Khrushchev’s ultimatums and the critical negotia- 
tions on Rerlin. The cultural exchange program and the Berlin ultimatum 
are both part of the same offensive pattern. The purpose of the former is 
to serve as a smokescreen for the Soviet political offensive. 

Ever since Stalin’s death, the Soviets have been making a tremendous 
effort to promote cultural and technological exchange. They attached so 
much importance to this that it was made one of the four main points 
on the agenda of the 1955 summit conference, under the heading “Increased 
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East-West Contacts.” Clearly they expected an important net gain from 
such contacts—and their hopes have already been justified in Europe and in 
the Far East. 

The uncritical enthusiasm with which we have responded to the Soviet 
cultural exchange program, which has now become the chief instrument of 
the Soviet campaign for “peaceful co-existence” and “relaxing tensions,” 
has been one of our greatest mistakes. These slogans are incompatible with 
a Western political offensive or the encouragement of resistance in the 
captive nations, for Khrushchev has made it abundantly clear that he would 
consider any Western initiative relating to Eastern Europe as a hostile act. 
Thus, any Western diplomatic offensive directed toward a Soviet withdrawal 
from Eastern Europe and the holding of free elections directly conflicts 
with the relaxation of tensions. Because of this, we have failed to use our 
greatest political asset. 

The only real breaks in the adverse trend for the West since Stalin’s 
death have been provided by the Polish, Hungarian and Tibetan revolts, 
which, temporarily at least, shook the Soviet and Peking empires to their 
foundations. Here is proof that the single greatest hope for peace and free- 
dom lies in the active or passive opposition of the Soviet and satellite 
peoples toward the governments which oppress them. 

The relaxation of tension rules out any effort to take the offensive by 
increasing or even maintaining the will of the captive peoples to resist. It 
is equally incompatible with maintaining the political structure of NATO 
and an adequate NATO defense. Tension is a healthy reaction to the presence 
of danger. The only safe way to relieve the tension is to remove the danger. 
If we relax our sense of urgency, how can we maintain the intensity of 
effort and sacrifice needed to defend ourselves, or carry out the hard bar- 
gaining and maximum pressure necessary to win concessions from the So- 
viets on such key matters as German unification? Why should the Soviets 
yield anything if we relax our pressure whether they yield or not? 

Democracies are at their best either in time of real peace, when they 
can afford disunity and glory in it, or in the time of war, when a voluntary 
unity is forged by danger. Democracy is at its worst in a state of half-war, 
half-peace. By a great effort, the West forged the necessary unity to fight the 
Communists to a standstill in the early phase of the cold war. The high 
point in this effort was Korea, where, despite the over-cautious Western 
strategy, our successful defense against Communist aggression climaxed 
the long series of similar Western successes from Iran to Greece and Berlin. 

Our decline began with the inauguration of the more subtle Communist 
tactics, which began after Stalin’s death with the signing of the Korean 
Armistice. Under the influence of the new Soviet blandishments, the West, 
with each passing year, increased the scope of the cultural exchange program 
with the Soviet Union, stepped up the exchange of trade and scientific dele- 
gations and, in the case of most of our allies, sought for ways of enlarging 
trade with the Communist sphere. In our desire to be friendly and in our 
naive belief that the Communists will be influenced once they discover what 
friendly people we really are, we have ignored the consequences of this 
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fraternization on our own foreign policy, on the captive peoples, and on the 


men in the Kremlin. It tends to obscure the truth that our real friends are | 


the peoples of these countries who hate their Communist rulers, and it tends 
to strengchen the holds of these rulers over the peoples they enslave. It 
also increases the danger of war by creating an atmosphere conducive to 
concessions, by further emboldening the Soviets, by making Khrushchey 
believe the West is soft and effete. 

Despite Khrushchev’s immediate repudiation of his 1955 Geneva agree. 
ment to the principle of unifying Germany by free elections, Western trade 
restrictions were relaxed, NATO defenses were reduced and NATO disputes, 
such as the dangerous quarrels over Cyprus and Suez, were permitted to in- 
crease. This increase in disputes between the allies was as much a reaction 
to the new Soviet tactics of “relaxing tensions” as were the reductions in 
the term of military service in many NATO countries. The prolonged disarma- 
ment negotiations directed by Harold Stassen, which continued with frequent 
spurts of optimistic reports for nearly two years, further served to relax 
the Western defense effort by making difficult sacrifices appear unnecessary. 
Under cover of these negotiations, the Soviets achieved their missile head- 
start, dramatized effectively by the launching of the sputniks in the autumn 
of 1957. 


After four years of success with their coexistence propaganda, interrupted | 


only by the Hungarian and Polish setbacks, the Soviets began their present 
policy, which can be described as “working both sides of the street.” On 
the one hand, they continued and expanded their peaceful protestations and 
their pressure for negotiations at the summit, for increased trade and cultural 
exchanges, etc. On the other hand, they exploited their missile head-start to 
intimidate the weaker nations of the West by a series of threats. With their 
Berlin ultimatum, they are now attempting to intimidate the Western Big 
Three. 

The launching of these threats may have been premature from the 
Soviet point of view, since it partially counteracted the success of their “re- 
laxing tension” policy. Intellectually, the threats provide a constant proof 
that the “friendly coexistence” propaganda is insincere. Khrushchev might 
have accomplished more if he had waited a little longer, but once again the 
over-confidence of a dictator has given the free world another chance to 
meet dictatorship head on. 

Yet so far the Western response has been ambivalent. While in general 
we have stood firm in the Berlin crisis, we have made significant concessions 
on other matters, such as the negotiations on ending atomic tests, the easing 
of trade restrictions and even the granting of some credits in connection 
with East-West trade. 

Thus the NATO countries have made every effort to maintain their 
old policies on the defense of Europe in Berlin, while at the same time they 
fraternize with the Communist leaders. This ambivalent strategy has not 
worked well in practice because the democratic countries are neither psycho- 
logically nor organizationally prepared to understand and implement such 
a dual policy. 
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Effects of Cultural Exchange 


HE MOST TYPICAL and highly publicized aspect of East-West fraterniza- 

tion is the cultural exchange program. The idea conforms to the basic 
Western faith that, in any fair and open exchange, truth will triumph over 
falsehood, and freedom over slavery. But the program as organized at present 
is not a fair, open and equal exchange. 

Soviet Deputy Prime Minister Frol Kozlov stated Moscow’s position in 
his July 3 speech before the National Press Club: 

“Let us take a very simple example: The conclusion of the Soviet-American 
agreement on cultural and scientific exchange—though it certainly does 
not settle all outstanding international issues—does, in fact, to some extent, 
promote this goal. American theater-goers applaud the Rolshoi Ballet, the 
Beryozka and Moiseyev dancers. Soviet audiences in their country warmly 
acclaim the envoys of American art. Thus, the irritation of mutual incrimina- 
tions gives way to the mutual pleasure of contacts with the domain of beauty. 
And this is only to be welcomed. 

“... There might possibly be some jokers who would call visits of Soviet 
people to the U.S.A. Communist infiltration. These visits, however; help us 
to know each other better. Let someone call the visits of your Senators to 
the Soviet Union capitalist infiltration into our country. All right, we agree 
to put up with such infiltration. For visits such as these serve the cause of 
mutual understanding. . . .” 

All this is very persuasive, but we must remember that the same man 
who uttered those words is pressing relentlessly for a Western retreat from 
Berlin. To get the U.S. to agree to that retreat is at present the supreme 
target in Soviet-American relations. Therefore, what Kozlov says about 
cultural exchanges should not be divorced from what he says about Berlin. 
The two must be considered together as part of the same political operation. 
It should be quite obvious that the Soviets hope, by all the favorable pub- 
licity connected with cultural exchanges and the Kozlov visit, to obscure 
the fundamental fact of their threats to Berlin and thus reduce Western 
indignation and psychological ability to react to those threats. 

On the record, it would be suicide for the American people to trust the 
Soviet Government. But the effect of the exchange program is to promote 
such trust indirectly. Since the Soviet visitors here and the Soviet citizens 
who officially receive American visitors in Russia are all either members 
of the Soviet Government or chosen by it, how can the increasing cordiality 
which the exchanges are supposed to foster fail to increase American trust 
in the good intentions and trustworthiness of the Kremlin? Does it make 
sense for our Government to encourage that trust at the very time when 
it is prepared to ask its citizens to face the supreme danger of nuclear war 
in order to check Soviet aggression in Berlin? 

Many people hope, of course, that the main effect of increased exchanges 
will be to overcome the Soviet people’s mistrust and misunderstanding of 
the American Government. But the impact of America on Soviet visitors, or 
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of American visitors to the Soviet Union, cannot lead to any action by 
Soviet citizens to change Soviet foreign policy except possibly in the long. 
term future. On the other hand, in America every citizen who is converted 
to a friendlier and more trusting attitude toward the Soviet Government and 
its policies can make his voice heard in his community and in Washington 
itself. Therefore, what the U.S. is inadvertently doing by the exchange pro- 
gram as now organized is to encourage the formation of an American pres- 
sure group against U.S. foreign policy. If this does not happen, it will be 
due to the good sense of the American people and not to the effect of the 
present exchange program. 

No mass exchange of free tourists or students is possible as long as 
there are no free private citizens in Russia, where everyone works for the 
Government. They cannot even work where they please, let alone travel 
where they please. When they are permitted to travel, they are watched 
by secret police, who are ostensibly members of these various delegations; 
their families are kept at home as hostages to prevent their defection in the 
countries they are visiting. Moreover, in contrast to the Westerners who 
visit Russia, Soviet citizens given permission to travel abroad belong to the 
privileged Communist elite in the arts, sciences, professions and govern- 
ment positions. Of all Soviet subjects, they have the least reason to criticize 
or defect. Most Soviet visitors are also trained as propagandists, and most 
of them are trained to speak the languages of the countries they are allowed 
to visit. There is serious reason, therefore, to question the effect on Soviet 
visitors of seeing “the truth about America for themselves”—a thing on 
which the U.S. Government seems to place much hope for improved American- 
Soviet relations. 

But what of the effect of these visits in the U.S.? Unless these facts are 
thoroughly explained to the American communities receiving Soviet dele- 
gations—and there is no adequate machinery for doing so—it is almost im- 
possible for the average American to imagine how these things are managed 
in a totalitarian country. When Soviet delegations arrive in a local Ameri- 
can community, all our customs of friendliness and hospitality are brought 
into play. When any important foreign visitor comes to an American town, 
it is considered a compliment to the town because it puts it in the news. 
The local civic leaders, Chambers of Commerce, fraternal organizations, press 
and radio, do their utmost to publicize such visits favorably. Picketing of 
Soviet delegations may help to remind the people of forgotten facts, but it 
may also provoke sympathy for the visitors, unless it is done with dignity, 
skill and timing. Moreover, the technical excellence of performances by 
Communist artists or technicians is bound to give the impression abroad 
that the Communist regimes which all the visitors represent cannot be so 
bad if they produce such able and apparently happy leaders in many fields! 

A main argument advanced by Americans in favor of the cultural ex- 
change program is that the Russian people hate the West because they 
believe Communist anti-Western propaganda, and that exchange visits are 
a way of refuting that propaganda by showing the Russians what America 
is really like. But this theory simply does not jibe with such facts as these: 
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1. The British fleet visited Leningrad in 1955 while the germ warfare 
charge, which had been featured on every Soviet radio program and movie 
screen, must still have been fresh in the minds of the Russian people. An 
estimated crowd of nearly a million gave the British sailors a tremendous 
ovation and in some cases broke through police lines—an unprecedented 
event in Soviet Russia. 

2. All the earliest American and other Western visitors to the Soviet Union 
after the “Thaw” began, following Stalin’s death, were met with similar 
friendliness. Even Adenauer, portrayed by the Kremlin as the symbol of 
the German invaders in World War II, was warmly received. 

3. Khrushchev first appeared in the streets, daring to mingle with Soviet 
crowds, in company with visiting French statesmen. 

4. There were great cheers for the American Olympic team at a Soviet 
sports stadium on the very day when the American Embassy in Moscow 
was being stoned on Kremlin orders. 

5. When the crew of an American plane, which went astray and crashed 
over Soviet Armenia, found itself menaced by angry peasants who seemed 
prepared for a lynching, the crew saved itself by identifying itself as Ameri- 
can—which would have increased its danger had the Soviet anti-American 
propaganda meant anything to the Armenian people. 

Since the reception the Soviet people have accorded Americans and other 
Western visitors has been amazingly friendly from the beginning, this 
friendliness cannot be attributed to the effect of cultural exchanges. Cultural 
exchange merely made it possible to register friendliness which already 
existed. The extent of the cordiality suggests not only that Soviet propaganda 
had been ineffective, but that the friendly demonstrations toward Western 
visitors may have been used as a safe and indirect way of demonstrating 
hostility to the Kremlin. Since the Western visits were officially encouraged 
by the Soviet Government, it could not punish the people for cheering them. 
These facts reveal that the Soviet people were wholly uninfluenced by the 
anti-Western propaganda of their government, and registered total disbelief 
in what their government told them. 

Under these circumstances, the spectacle of American visitors fraternizing 
with Soviet officials who receive and guide these tours, at all levels, could 
only have one of two effects on the people. (1) If they are hostile to their 
Government, it would discourage them to see that the American visitors 
are being fooled by the Soviet officials into thinking that they really repre- 
sent and are popular with the Soviet people. Thus the visits would tend to 
discourage hopes and pressure for a change in the regime. (2) If most of 
the Russians are not really hostile to their Government, but merely friendly 
to the West and wholly indifferent to the Government's anti-Western propa- 
ganda, then the effect would be to have the popularity of the Western 
visitors rub off on the Soviet officials. The visits stimulate hope that the 
Soviet Government’s policy is being liberalized. They will, therefore, reduce 
popular opposition or at least resentment toward the Government—all of 
which would simply make it that much easier and safer for the Kremlin 
to pursue its present aggressive and totalitarian policies. 
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Since only a tiny minority of Western visitors speak Russian and the 


great majority are dependent on official interpreters: since an equally small § 
minority are experts on Communism; and since, moreover, Soviet citizens | 


would never dare express criticism of their Government to the official in- 
terpreters (and would be unlikely to trust even a Western visitor who spoke 
Russian because he came there as a guest of the Soviet Government) —the 
Western visitor is prevented from hearing any political protest, even if it 
exists. He is received cordially by the Soviet officials as well as by the 
people, so naturally the cordiality of the two groups seems to merge and 
suggest to the visitor an identity between the people and the Communist 
officials. Also, since the officials at different levels are his real hosts and 
guides, his pleasure and gratitude for the cordial reception will naturally 
be directed first toward these officials. 

Nature—and the human mind—abhors a vacuum. Since the visitor is not 
permitted to see the bad things in Russia and is guided toward whatever is 
best, his mind is filled with good impressions as well as pleasant memories. 


Therefore, unless he is steeped in the study of the Soviet Union and a / 


knowledge of Communist tactics, it will be difficult if not impossible for 
him to remain completely objective, and to remember that he is getting a 
one-sided picture. This is all the more true because there is now no special 
political preparation or briefing for visitors to the Soviet Union to recall 
some of the terrible facts in the Soviet record, or to warn against its “Potemkin 
Village” techniques. 

Moreover, the time and money which the visitor invests in the trip gives 
him a vested interest in thinking that he is getting something valuable from 
it and is really learning something. Of course, he is learning, but what he 
learns is so one-sided that his view will almost automatically be more un- 
balanced than it was before he entered Russia. He will think he knows the 
good because he has seen it, while the bad is remote “hearsay.” It was the 
same with the pre-war visitors to Nazi Germany. There is also the fact that 
the visitor has a vested interest in proclaiming the value of the trip and 
the importance of what he was able to see on his return home, and in 
making his experiences appear as significant as possible in his conversations 
with friends and in his reports to his fraternal organizations. 

In the case of visiting American artists, to whom applause is food and 
drink, the gratitude is proportionately greater. Soviet audiences, indeed, 
generally give them a far more enthusiastic and tumultuous reception than 
they have experienced in their own country. The cast of [ce Capades, which 
was enthusiastically applauded by scores of thousands of Soviet citizens, 
returned to the U.S. literally bursting with appreciation and with nice 
things to say about the Soviet people. The psychological impact is all the 
greater because before the visitor goes to Russia, he has an imaginative and 
exaggerated picture of Soviet economic and technical backwardness. His 
knowledge and understanding of the totalitarian police state is generally 
so crude that, if he looks over his shoulder and determines that he is not 


being followed, or if he sees people smiling in the streets, he is apt to con- | 


clude that the charges against the Soviet regime are surely exaggerated. 
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The American visitor may not be crudely propagandized, in a political 
sense, by the Soviet officials he meets—but the more subtle and restrained 
the propaganda, the more effective it would be. The reasons for the bad 
political relations between the USSR and the U.S. must inevitably come up 
often in conversations in the Soviet Union. Many Russian officials are 
trained in skillful political propaganda. They are instructed to explain So- 
viet policies to Americans, with which the average visitor does not have 
the historic knowledge to cope. This is all the more true when, say, a 
French visitor is told about Soviet complaints against America in connection 
with the cold war. 


A Plan for Cultural Exchange 


Because of the fundamental appeal of the cultural exchange program to 
the best traditions of our free society, it would be unwise to try to abolish 
it. In any case, it would not be practical politics to do so. What we must do 
is to see that it is organized on a more truly reciprocal basis. The followmg 
safeguards would eliminate all or most of the dangers discussed above. 

1. The U.S. Government should set up, in cooperation with the various 
Russian institutes and foreign policy institutes attached to universities, a 
briefing service for all American visitors and tourists who go behind the 
Iron Curtain. Congress would be asked to provide funds for that purpose. 
Prospective tourists would be given a kit of documents as well as oral 
briefings and lectures outlining and analyzing the chief features of Soviet 
Communism. The briefing would not, of course, be mandatory, but, if it 
were publicized, many would avail themselves of it. This briefing should 
consist of three parts: 

Information about the particular Russian field in which the delegation 
or tourist is interested, and any special pitfalls and Communist tricks which 
might mislead them in that field; a general outline of Communist history 
and techniques, especially those of the “Potemkin Village” category; an 
outline of the facts about American foreign policy on subjects in dispute 
with Soviet Russia which are liable to be raised in conversation, so that 
the American visitor can give an adequate answer. 

2. The same machinery should be used to brief local officials and leaders 
of American communities and organizations which plan to receive dis- 
tinguished Soviet visitors and delegations. Such briefings about visiting 
Soviet delegations should include an analysis of the personnel and their 
positions and records in Russia, showing that they are not private citizens, 
as their American hosts imagine. 

3. All oral briefings would be private, but some of the printed material 
used in the briefings could be distributed to local newspapers and responsible 
local organizations for their own use. The State Department itself would not, 
of course, publicly attack or comment upon the visiting delegations unless 
it should be necessary to refute some false statement. Since the State De- 
partment and the institutes with which it would cooperate in the briefing 
would not and should not engage in propaganda beyond the private brief- 
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ings suggested above, volunteer anti-Communist organizations could play 
a constructive role. 


4. Every effort should be made to reduce the factor of intimidation and § 
censorship of Soviet visitors to this country by secret members of the MVD © 
attached to the delegation, and to reduce the suspicion of spying in con. | 
nection with such visits. The State Department should, for example, insist 7 
on incorporating a solemn undertaking by both governments in the pro- 7 
jected new cultural exchange agreement, to the effect that all members of | 
each delegation must be bona fide members, performing the functions inf 


Russia or the U.S. as described in their passports, and none other. Such a| 
solemn word of honor from the Soviet Government would mean nothing § 
in itself, but violation of such an agreement would involve a real risk if any 
member of a visiting Soviet delegation should defect and denounce another | 
member as an MVD agent. This would act as a partial deterrent agains | 
threats and bullying of the members of the visiting delegation. Aside from | 


this, U.S. visas should be refused for known or suspect members of the | 3 


MVD who accompany Soviet delegations. 
5. American interpreters who speak Russian should be provided for each 


visiting American delegation to Russia, as a check on the Soviet interpreter | 
and to serve as a guide and counselor to expose Soviet propaganda to members | 


of the American delegations. 

6. The budget and personnel of the U.S. Embassy in Moscow, and in the Br 
satellite countries other than Poland, should be increased to provide such? 
interpreters and to offer other services, such as on-the-spot briefing when? 
the American visitor or delegation first arrives and before it leaves the 
country. 


7. The period of student exchanges should be at least one year, for the® 


longer the Soviet student stays, the greater the chance of his coming to 


appreciate American freedom. Also, it would give Western students in Russia / 


a chance to form real friendships and penetrate, at least to some extent, the 
Iron Curtain which exists within all totalitarian countries. 

The Soviet Government would, of course, resent any and all of the 
above precautions because they would reduce the advantage it derives from 
the exchange program. It might carry its resentment to the point of bluffing 
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a refusal to renew the agreement if these safeguards are adopted by the! 
U.S. However, Moscow would have no choice but to accept them or ti/ 
abandon a propaganda maneuver on which it has invested an enormou}| 


amount of money and personnel training. 
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